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JACK’S CAMP. 


If it had not been for the success of certain 
juniper-bough huts in the civilized territory of the 
schoolyard Jack would scarcely have thought of 
an expedition farther afield. As it was, these huts 
of his own design and construction called to his 
mind available juniper thickets on the big South 
Mountain where a prospecting journey on a wood- 
sled in winter had shown them to him. 

South Mountain bore up from the village in 
quite untracked desolation of thick woods, which 
might or might not be favorable as a camping- 
ground. There were the junipers, at any rate. 
In Jack’s entire ignorance of the requisites for 
camping, junipers seemed to him the main thing. 
He would camp out. 

Sandy, Jack’s shadow, protested timidly, but 
Jim, whose shadow Jack was, dared him to do it, 
and then, of course, it must be done. Jack made 
out a list of necessaries at once: ‘‘one candel, one 
soap, one comb, one gimlet, one axe.” 

Other things would occur to him as he packed 
up these, at home. Imagination raced ahead, 
and later came sober, practical considerations. 

“Haint got a boat!” taunted Jim. 

“I'll get one, you'll see if I don’t,” said Jack, 
and took the hint gladly. He went round a back 
way and engaged Captain Bender’s old water-lily 
punt. The captain and he dragged it out from a 
nest of weeds by the lake-side, and floated it. By 
continual bailing the water inside could be kept 
down, and the captain, for half a dollar, promised 
it would ‘soak up presently.” The captain 
stipulated also, that they bring the punt back, 
which Jack, who did not see the captain’s -point, 
politely agreed to do. 

In the meantime, Sandy, fired with enthusiasm, 
was making ready his contribution towards the 
outfit, and his heap of things stood ready for the 
carpet-bag just as Jack came by. Then everything 
Sandy had, seemed suddenly to need an apology 
as little man Jack looked them over. 

‘*You see we must have the glue and the string 
and the potato knife,” Sandy explained, ‘‘but we 
might leave the tacks and the Swiss Family 
Robinson,” he added, sadly. 

“Look here, that boat I got leaks, and it’s 
small, and there’s three of us, and you put those 
things out of your head. I'll see you don’t 
suffer,’’ said Jack, grandly. ‘You leave it to 
me.” 

There was still a week to wait till the Friday. 
,It was to be only a Saturday in camp all the 
parents said, but the one Friday night was 
allowed for adventure’s sake and glory. 

Jack dwelt much in the woods during Sunday’s 
sermon. Jim eounted buttons on the minister’s 
coat, multiplied by five, divided by six, etc., 
while Sandy stared at the deacon’s bald head, in 
front, till the bald mountain swayed, and the 
deacon dozed, and the picture of the forest was 
swept from Sandy’s wandering thoughts. 

When the Friday morning dawned, and the 
explorers met in council, each marched to the 
punt with a tin box tightly packed with food, a 
towel, a candle, matches, water-flask, a fish-line 
and a small blanket. ; 

The punt shivered under the cargo, and veered 
here and there wildly under Jack's navigation 
with a pole. The lake was shallow, but the half- 
mile across was the only near way to the foot of 
the mountain. Jack poled vigorously, Jim offered 
advice, Sandy sat and shivered with fear and 
daring. 

Safely landed on the far side, in the full 
sunlight, everything followed easily. All day 
long the campers toiled over the building of their 
hut. 

The trees were just where Jack predicted, and 
the labor of hacking and hewing and heaping 
was heart's delight, till the nightfall; then all sat 
down, not at all tired, they said, but simply 
because the work was done. 

A warm, tight bough hut stood ready, and 
supper was a short matter, disposed of before 
sundown. Time hung a little heavy, and long, 
dark shadows fell all round, not at all as at home. 
The small boys moved up closely together, and 
looked thoughtfully at the thin smoke-line rising 
far down in the valley, from Captain Bender’s 
chimney. 

That one little sign of life was the only one, and 
it was the breadth of the lake from them. Far to 
the right and left stretched the darkening woods. 
The sky grew black as the red glow faded beyond 
the mountain-top, and a breeze, ruffling the lake, 
sighed away mournfully through the tree-tops. 

Sandy watched the flickering lightning with 
brave resolve not to cry, but with quivering lips 
that he could scarcely control. Jim fumbled with 
&@ sputtering match that made a fearfully loud 
noise, so it seemed, and only to light a candle 
inside the hut that made the outside darkness 
deeper. 

Jack said it was pretty dark to-night. Nobody 
contradicted. He looked weather-wise and pre- 
dicted a storm to-morrow, which would drive 
them home. Nobody objected. 


| A firefly wavered about within hand-reach, 
| untouched, and presently, for want of occupation, 
; all the heroes crept into the hut to sleep. Sleep 
|came slowly. Jack proposed, in a voice that 
| sounded unfamiliar and loud, that they should 
| count a hundred, and two whispered consents 
followed. 

“Ugh! ugh!” cried Jack, suddenly. 

“What is it?’’ exclaimed Jim, sitting up in 
terror. 

“Something hit me,’’ quavered Jack. 

‘It’s me,’’ wailed Sandy. “I put my hand in 
your pocket—Jacky, I—I want to,’’ he confessed, 
in a choking voice. 

“Well, do,—silly,”” said Jack, much relieved. 
‘“‘Now don’t wake me again.”’ 

The candle made long curls of wax as the breeze 
sifted through the hut, and presently all the boys 
dozed. 

**Hoo—hoo—hoo!"’ rang out in the woods, far 
off. 

The sleeping heroes woke, clutched one another’s 
jackets and listened, in terror. 

“It's an owl!"’ said Jack, when his breath 
came back. ‘Guess I’ll go and see how the boat 
lies.”’ 

So, towing the two others, who would not let go 
his jacket, he stumbled along to the lake-side. 
Nothing was heard of the owl as they went along. 
Then suddenly, harsh, human, and this time close 
by, some awful, mocking voice sounded its ‘‘hoo, 
hoo, hoo'” 

It was Jack who launched the boat, and bade 
all hands, in a hoarse whisper, get aboard and 
help bail. It might have been mid-ocean, so 
darkly were land lines hidden, and the feeble 
beacon-light of the dying candle-end in the hut 
was only a mockery of help. 

The wild cry pursued them as, hurriedly poiing 
and bailing, and fearfully peering to find out the 
way, they retreated before it. The water crept | “ 
over their shoes, and Jack’s pole prodded water 
with a dreary splash. 

Then, joy! the punt grounded, and there, close 
at hand, was a light in Captain Bender’s cottage. 
The boys fled fast to the door and knocked loud 
and long; yet before they could remember what 
to say, the door stood open. 

‘““Why, bless me!"’ said motherly Mrs. Bender 
to man Jack and his valiant crew. ‘‘Where hev 
you little boys been to git so awful wet and 
dirty! An’ most nine o’clock! Been scared, too, I 
shouldn't wonder. Look so peaked. Come right 
in an’ tell Mother Bender all "bout it, you little 
dears. Too bad!” 

The little dears told almost all about it. Later, 
they followed Mrs. Bender up the attic stairs to 
bed, a sober little procession, at the end of which 
came Jack. 

As Mrs. Bender propped up the cobwebbed 
window to let in the cool, sweet night air, she said 
pleasantly : 

“That loon’s at it agin to-night. You won't be 
a mite lonely up here, with him a-hooing. He's 
dreadful good comp’ny, I think myself, an’ he's a 
good sign, folks says—folks as goes by signs.” 

Lovise Lynpon. 


* 
oo 


TOO FAST FOR HIM. 


Russians are famous linguists, perhaps because 
their own language is so difficult that all other 
languages seem easy in the comparison. But not 
even a Russian can perform the impossible. The 
Chicago Post says that Mr. lwanoff, who was at 
the World’s Fair in some official capacity, and 
who has his countrymen’s usual facility in acquir- 
ing new tongues, vas some time ago made the 
victim of a linguistic joke. 


Before he had been in Chicago a week he 
considered himself as a master of English— 
‘phrase, idiom, and syllable.” One evening he 
was talking with three or four gentlemen, when 
one of them said to him: 

— so you understand English pretty 
well ?”” 

Mr. Iwanoff caught the words ‘‘understand”’ 
and ‘‘English,”’ and replied with a little flourish 
of pride : 

“Blenty! Blenty!’’ 

Instantly another member of the party, a 
newspaper man, took him confidentially by the 
arm and said : 

‘Do you believe the nebular hypothesis reducible 
to ordinary comprehension by means of the 
differential calculus ?”’ 

“Eh ?’’ said the Russian, somewhat staggered. 

The question was repeated. 

“Oh,” said Iwanoff, smiling blandly, per- 
fectly satisfied with this explanation, ‘‘you spik 
quickly !”’ 
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SILOAM. 


Mr. Evelyn Burnaby, in his ‘Ride from Land's 
End,” tells a personal anecdote illustrative of the 
danger of hazarding a remark about a locality of 
which one has no exact knowledge. 


He was dining at a Venetian hotel with several 
members of a personally-conducted The 
Holy Land was a topic of pom ot egy “and an 
old Scotchman and his wife talked about the 
interesting localities associated with the Bible. 

“Did you stop to bathe in the Pool of Siloam ?”’ 
asked Mr. Burnaby. 

‘Na, mon!” exclaimed the Scotchman, looking 
at his wife for corroboration; ‘could na bathe in 
that pool with ony decency—there’s not an inch 
of water there !”’ 

Burnaby's face was as red as a peony, as he 
tried to mend his indiscreet remark by Suggesting 
that it was perhaps the ‘Dead Sea” in which 
tourists bathe. From that day he made it his 
duty to know the exact latitude and longitude of 
all points about which he hazarded a remark. It 
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WILD JASMINE MONEY. 


By Earle Tracy. 


Why a high-spirited Girl chose to earn Money in a 
strange way. 

Clem Dabney, walking along the shady Point 
road, passed under a tall pine-tree as two yellow 
jasmine bells fluttered down from it. Though 
she already held a great bunch of jasmine sprays, 
she stopped to look enviously at the green and 
gold network far above her head. Patches of 
full light sifted through the branches on her 
freckled, sunburned face, and made a rainbow of 
her bright red hair. 

There was a thud of hoofs in the sand, and a 
white horse was reined in abruptly beside her. 
Clem kept on looking up rigidly. 

“Chop the tree down,” said a boy’s scornful 
voice; ‘‘don’t leave a trace of jasmine in the 
woods; sell it all!” 

An angry color leaped to Clem’s face, but she 
said no word. The square-shouldered, handsome 
boy lifted his hat, gave his horse a cut, and 
eantered on. Clem, looking after him one moment, 
felt that she hated Brooke Saunders. When he 
was out of sight, Clem took a lonely cart track 
and soon reached the Scarbers’ little clearing on 
Bayou Porto. 

“IT smelled yur purties before you got hyar, 
honey,” said old Mrs. Scarber, ‘‘an’ I “lowed to 
Puss you was a-comin’.” 

‘*How is she to-day ?”’ asked Clem. 

“Her arm aint no better, lovey; but she’s just 
as peart as a little shoat, studyin’ "bout goin’ to 
the city. She’s right back hyar on the bayou 
bank, a-tryin’ to catch a bait o’ fish fer supper. 
O Puss!” 

A thin, pathetic woman, with her right arm in 
a sling, rose from behind the undergrowth fringing 
the bayou, and came to meet them. Puss was no 
longer young, but she had one of the gentle faces 
that look worn, yet never old. 

‘*How d’ye do, Miss Clem?” she said. 
a-tryin’ to fish, but they don’t bite much.” 

“Are you all ready for your journey ?”’ asked 
Clem. 

“IT reckon I’m ready any time,”’ said Puss. 

“T’ll have the money to-morrow,’’ Clem said, 
her brown eyes growing intense with enthusiasm. 
“See all these! I got them from a new place this 
morning, and I’m sure to get fifty cents for them. 
I don’t need but two bits to finish the six dollars. 
I just came round to have you get all ready, but I 
must go on or I’ll miss the train.” 

The old woman thanked her fervently; but 
Puss looked after the girl with wistful gratitude 
that could find no speech. 

To-morrow she would go to the New Orleans 
hospital, and the great doctors would make her 
arm well so that she could work again. And 
little Miss Clem, who had no call to go about 
selling jasmine at the trains, and was no kin to 
her, had earned the money, while her ‘‘no-’count”’ 
brother, Wash Scarber, idled and squabbled in 
Pontomoc village. 

Clem had not taken Brooke into this secret. 
She was not used to explaining things to Brooke, 
but he had always before taken it for granted that 
she acted properly, and it was hard to have him 
misunderstand her. 

Clem lived an independent, lonely life. She had 
no brothers or sisters. Her mother was dead, 
and there was only old Martha to care for her and 
her father. Clem stayed mostly out-of-doors, 
sometimes feeling that she was very neglectful not 
to make things pleasanter for her father. It never 
occurred to her that her father might do more 
than he did to make it pleasant for her; he was 
writing a book. 

They were the best of friends, loving and under- 
standing each other perfectly, but finding very 
little time to show it. Clem spent the long days 
on the water or in the woods, keeping track of 
every living thing in her small world, and explor- 
ing beyond it in books. 

Clem and Brooke had been great friends, though 
she delighted in teasing him by shooting with his 
rifle better than he could, beating him in boat- 
races, and generally proving herself the more 
boyish of the two. But now it was all finished. 
She had picked wild jasmine and sold it at the 
trains, and he had been so shocked that, without 
waiting for explanations, he had called her a 
regular Shylock and ‘no lady.” 

It was against Brooke’s instincts to have a 
comrade of his, and a girl, peddling flowers at the 


“I’m 


. 
trains. Clem thought he ought to know that she 
had a reason, but she would not explain after he 
had accused her unjustly. The memory of Puss’s 
wistful face and the thought of the good she 
intended gave her courage. 

Once more she threaded her way through the 
usual crowd of loafers on the station platform. It 
was almost train time. Clem was not the only 
jasmine seller, but the others were boys, and they 
had made their flowers into stiff little nosegays 
instead of leaving them in graceful sprays. They 
were all of the ‘“‘Wash Scarber gang,’’ but every 





Picking wild Jasmine. 


one of them was more industrious than Wash, 
who had too much leisure to sell flowers; and 
they eyed Clem unpleasantly, regarding her as an 
intruder in their field of business. 

When the train came in Clem pressed forward, 
intent on being the first to catch the eyes of the 
passengers. She needed now but fifty cents to 
complete the sum Puss needed. A gentleman 
leaned from an open window with his hand out- 
stretched. Clem was reaching the jasmine up to 
him, when a great slouching fellow wheeled 
suddenly and tore it out of her hands. 

“Fun, aint it?’’ he laughed, giving the sprays 
a twist. ‘How much they worth now ?” 

Clem stared at the shower of yellow bells on the 
platform, then at Wash Scarber running away 
across the track. It was Wash who had destroyed 
her jasmine, to protect the rights of his “‘gang.”’ 

‘*Wash Scarber’ll get his pay for this,”’ said the 








station-master, angrily, as the train flew away. 
“But you just go home, and don’t try such 
foolishness again. I don’t see how your father 
ever lets you. It aint your place.” 

‘“‘Papa has nothing to do with it!’’ cried Clem, 
valiantly. ‘He minds his own business, and I 
will come again!” 

She went through the woods again in search of 
more jasmine for the next train, though she had 
already visited every tangle at the point. If it 
had not been so late she could have taken her boat 
and rowed up the bayou to fresh vines, but that 
was not to be thought 
of; so she hunted 
on doggedly, thinking 





to go and tell Puss 
she must wait. 
“Even if I don’t get 


Puss Scarber 
Wash did!”’’ she mut- 
tered. 
ever know unless he 
goes home and brags 
about it, and he is not 
likely todothat. Per- 
haps he thinks I’m not 
a lady, too.” 

Her face 
with anger toward 
Wash, and the sta- 
tion-master, and 


burned 


rest of Pontomoc. 

Suddenly she heard 
Brooke’s voice. He 
seemed to be at the 
bottom of the ravine, 
excitedly urging on 
his horse. Then 
there was a crashing 
of old timbers and a 
floundering in the 
mud. 

Clem forgot her 
grievances, and rush- 


The bit of corduroy 
that bridged an arm 
of marsh on the old 
Scarber track had 
givenin. Brooke was 
off his horse, and both 
were sinking. 


cried, from 
of the bridge. 
him hard !”’ 

“IT have lost my 
whip!” Brooke an- 
swered. “Run quick 
for help! We’re sink- 
ing!”’ 

“T’ll help you if you 
wait a minute,”’ said 
Clem. Opening a big 
knife, she ran to the 
nearest supple branch 
and cut it off. 

“1 tell you, go!” 
cried Brooke. ‘It 
won't do any good 
to whip him. He's 
tried his best, and he 
can’t get out!’ 

Just then the white 
horse quivered at the 


cut of a stinging whip, | 


and roused himself to one mighty effort more. 

‘He'll break his legs+ He'll sprain himself! | 
Stop!” 
screamed his remonstrances. 

At last the horse got his fore legs on firm 
ground. Clem dropped her whip and caught the | 
bridle; the white horse gathered himself together 
and plunged out, and for a moment Clem could | 
do nothing but tremulously caress the panting | 
creature. 

**Is he all right ?”’ called Brooke. 

‘““Yes,’’ she answered, joyfully. ‘‘Now for you. | 
You can have the butt end.”’ She held out the | 
whip and braced herself with an arm around a| 
tree. ‘“Now come!” 

Brooke grasped the whip, and fought his way 
| up out of the clinging, dragging clay. | 
“You're a pretty pair!” Clem said, when Brooke | 
| stood beside her. ‘‘Let’s go to the old spring | 








how hard it would be 


any more, I'll not tell | 
what | 


“She sha’n’t | 


Brooke, and all the | 


ed down on the scene. | 


“Whip him!” she | 
the end | 
“Whip | 


and scrape some of the mud off your clothing 
before any one sees you. You were bright to try 
that bridge.” 

“Clem,”’ said Brooke, abruptly, “I want to be 
friends.”’ 

“I never quarrelled with you,’’ said Clem. 
Then the memory of what had made them angry 
rendered them both silent. At the spring they 
washed the white horse down with bunches of 
| leaves and sedge, and Brooke scraped his own 
| clothes with Clem’s heavy knife. 
| ‘You had better not fall into the bayou with 
this in your pocket,” he said, as he gave it back. 
‘*Why do you carry such a monster, anyway ?”" 

**To cut jasmine with,’’ she answered. 

“Then it’s at the bottom of my being in the 
}mud,” said Brooke. “I was looking for Wash 
| Scarber. I heard what he did.” 

“That's nothing,”’ said Clem. 
clear of him.” 

‘*He’d better keep clear of me,”’ growled Brooke. 
“Clem, what makes you ?” 

‘“*What makes me what ?”’ 

“Sell jasmine.” 

‘**Because I want to!"’ she cried, defiantly. ‘It's 
perfectly fair and honest, and because I’m a girl 
you all are just as narrow and prejudiced and —"’ 

“If it’s narrow and prejudiced not to want a 
| nice girl to go in with a lot of toughs and get 
insulted,’’ Brooke interrupted, growing pale, ‘‘then 
I am narrow and I’m glad of it!” 

“It’s not that at all!’’ retorted Clem. ‘Even 
if there wasn’t a soul to see me, you wouldn't 
want me to do it. It’s because you think a girl 
isn’t a lady if she earns money.” 

“I do not,” said Brooke, angrily. “But I 
should think you would care enough for your 
father not to put yourself on equal footing with 
all the ragtag and bobtail in the village. Don’t 
your father give you what you want, or are you 
just naturally fond of money ?”’ 

“You know papa gives me everything I ask 
for!’’ she cried. ‘And now if 1 can’t help you 
any more, I’m going.” 

“O Clem!” said Brooke, in dismay, ‘I’ve been 
thanking you, haven't I! And you never get into 
scrapes like this so I can pay you back.” 

Clem was about to answer when from Pontomoc 
bridge came the whistle of a train; she knew that 
it was too late for jasmine now. A reckless 
thought came to her. 

*“‘There’s always a way of paying people who 
are fond of money,”’ she said. “If you want to 
give me fifty cents for what I did just now for 
you, I’ll call it even.” 

The color mounted slowly to Brooke’s face. 
“Clem,” he said, huskily, ‘‘you’re fooling.” 

‘‘No, I’m not,”’ she answered, mercilessly, “I’m 
in earnest.”’ 

‘Then take it,’’ he said, laying two quarters on 
the little roof over the spring. ‘But don’t ever 
speak to me again.’’ And he went off leading the 
white horse toward the road. 

Clem dropped down among the dry magnolia 
leaves and pine needles and burst into tears. 

She had never thought that it could injure any 
one. She had never thought that it had anything 
to do with her father or her friends. She knew 
she might have asked her father for the money, 
but it had seemed nobler to earn it, especially in 
| such an unpleasant way. 

If Brooke had only explained at first instead of 
calling her a Shylock. She could not bear to 
have people think her father did not give her 
what she wanted, and when they learned that she 
had been doing it to help Puss what would they 
think of him? 

“Oh,” she moaned, pressing her face into the 
thick, dry leaves, ‘‘I can’t bear it! I can’t bear 
it!’ From the bayou came the soft call of a 
schoonerman’s horn. “I can’t bear it!’’ she 





‘Better keep 


Clem only lashed the harder as Brooke | repeated, sitting up wearily. 


Brooke’s two quarters were still on the spring 
house roof. And the money was all ready. It 
had been a bitter pleasure to ask for those fifty 
cents, and they were no worse than the rest— 
Brooke despised her for all of it. She took out 
the little knotted handkerchief that had grown 


| very gray with hoarding jasmine money, and 


added the two coins to the rest. 

About sundown that evening Brooke stood 
under a magnolia that from a little distance com- 
manded the Scarber cabin. He had left his horse 
at home, changed his clothes, and gone there to 
wait for Wash. He could think of nothing that 
would relieve his feelings as much as thrashing 
Wash Scarber. 

Brooke was 


angry, puzzled, disappointed. 
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Clem’s whims had never taken her into any such 
adventure before; they had always been queer, 
jolly antics in boats or trees. But there was no 
reason in this one, unless it was to show that she 
dared do anything a boy did. 

«‘And I won’t stand it,”’ he muttered, kicking a 
hole between the roots of the magnolia. 

Clem had come before Brooke arrived, and was 
now inside the cabin. 

“T reckon Ill be so proud to go—it’ll mos’ make 
me well,’ Puss was saying, brokenly, her eyes 
full of softness; ‘‘but I ‘low it'll take the doctors 
to limber up my arm. O Miss Clem, to think you 
should ha’ been doin’ this for me! I jes’ don’ 
know how to thank you. There's no kin of ourn 
would ha’ done as much fer us. There’s that 
great triflin’ Wash —”’ 

‘““You Wash,”’ said the old woman, going to a 
pallet in the corner and poking the youth stretched 
there, “‘aint you got manners enough to come out 
hyar an’ say howdy to Miss Clem, what’s been 
airnin’ money to sen’ Puss off to the horspital ? 
You needn’. play possum—you aint asleep. I 
reckon you got into some furss in the village, or 
you wouldn’ be a-layin’ hyar so quiet.” 

Wash skulked out of his corner, his hat over 
his forehead. Clem looked at him until he had to 
meet her eyes. ‘‘How do you do, Wash?” she 
said. 

“Howdy, Miss Clem,” he answered; ‘good 
evenin’.”’ 

From under the magnolia Brooke saw Wash 
appear at the cabin door, actually plucking his hat 
from his head to those inside. Then he shambled 
out as if he were ashamed. 

‘“‘Wash!”’ challenged Brooke. 

Wash started guiltily, putting on his usual 
brazen look. ‘That’s me,”’ he retorted. 

“Take that!’ Brooke cried; ‘‘and that, you big 
coward —”’ 

Wash’s answer was an oath and a blow that 
sent Brooke reeling. But Brooke was quick as a 
cat. He managed to keep on his feet and strike 
again. Wash, though stronger and heavier, was 
fat with laziness, and hit back into the air. 

‘Going to interfere with a lady again?” gasped 
Brooke, following up his advantage. 

‘‘Shet up!”’ cried Wash, getting angry in earnest, 
and striking Brooke a staggering blow; ‘show wuz 
I to know she wuz a-ddin’ it fer Puss ?”’ 

Brooke stared up at him a moment, dazed as 
much by the words as by the blow. ‘It's none of 
your business what she’s doing it for. I'll teach 
you that,” he exclaimed, and returned to the 
attack. 

“Stop! Stop!’ cried a girl's voice. ‘It’s all 
right with me and Wash, I saw him in the cabin, 
didn’t I, Wash ?”’ and Clem stood between them. 

The boys drew off hastily for fear of hitting 
her. ‘He cain’t hurt me—let him alone !’’ growled 
Wash. 

“You go home,”’ ordered Brooke, but Clem 
clutched his arm. 

“Brooke Saunders, you leave Wash alone!” 
she said. ‘I can ‘tend to my own quarrels.” 

“Wash,” cried Brooke, shaking her off, ‘if you 
dare come along, we’ll finish this somewhere else.” 

Wash picked his hat off of the ground and 
fumbled with it shamefacedly. ‘I ‘low I’ve had 
enough of it,’’ he said, “if it disfurnishes Miss 
Clem. I didn” know what she wuz a-doin’ it fer 
w’en I spited her.” 

“That's all right,” said Clem; ‘‘you just see 
that Puss gets safe on the Coast train in the 
morning. Colonel Bradley ‘ll be going in, and 
he’ll show her how to get to the hospital.”’ 

‘*Yes’m, thanky,’’ said Wash, and moved away 
with a nod for her and Brooke. 

Brooke’s anger cooled as he listened and slowly 
understood. Clem was turning toward home; he 
followed her. ‘‘Oh,”’ he cried, “I never dreamed 
what you were doing it for—why didn’t you tell 
me ?”’ 

“That was what Wash said,” answered Clem, 
swinging her bonnet drearily. ‘But what I was 
doing it for doesn’t make it right.” 

“Tt does,’’ said Brooke; “I say it was splendid 
to go and do that to help a poor friendless woman. 
No one else in Pontomoc would have done as 
much.” 

“Yes there would,” said Clem. ‘Papa would, 
only he is so wrapped up in his book he doesn’t 
know what’s going on. 


He would have given me | 





the money quick enough if I had told him, and | 
plenty of other people would, too, if I had asked | 


them. 

“T’ve been thinking it all out. It would have 
been right for me to do it if there hadn’t been 
any other way, but seeing there was another way, 
it wasn't fair to papa not to take it. 
a little fool, though, that I thought it would be 
a great deal better of me to earn the money 
myself than to ask for it. Now I’m going to ask 
him for that fifty cents I got of you.” 

“T won't take it back,” cried Brooke. “I’d 
have helped at the start if I'd known about it.”’ 

“You didn’t know you were helping,’’ said 
Clem, ‘‘I made you pay me for getting you out of 
the marsh.” 

“No,” said Brooke, ‘that’s my contribution to 
the jasmine money, and it’s got to stand. But 
next time you just take me into the scheme, and 
see how prettily it works.” 

“Yes,”’ said Clem, ‘next time I’ll tell you and 
Wash and papa all about it!” 

“Humph!”’ said Brooke. 





‘Are you going to tell your father this time ?” 
Brooke inquired. 

“Of course I am,’’ Clem answered. 

And when she told her father, he kissed her. 


+ 
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SPRING. 


A the bloom, the northward flight, 
The fountain freed at its silver height, 
And down the deep s to the lowest, 
The fragrant shadows scarred with light. 


Selected. —Louise Imogen Guiney. 
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NEBAT STACKPOLE’S CHANCE. 
A brilliant Opportunity, and what was done with it. 


It had come at last. That chance which Nebat’s 
friends, in a vague, half-hearted way, had pre- 
dicted for him, and for which the boy had waited 
with confident expectation. For Nebat Stackpole 
had been born with a bent so strong that not even 
his early years at the poor-farm could change it. 

‘“‘We took him at seven,’’ Mrs. Golder would 
proudly relate, ‘‘Mathildy Tandy and I, and he 
knew the names of all the birds in the valley, and 
the sounds they made. Noah Whitmarsh was 
alive then,—he’d been on the town ever sence he 
got his leg crushed lumberin’,—and he and Nebat 
used to jest ha’nt the woods. Noah was a shift- 
less sort o’ fellow, you know, anyway—used to 
lie on his back ’most all summer under the trees. 

‘«‘Well, Noah taught Nebat lots,’’ she went on, 
“but ’twas God taught him first! It seemed 
kind of scary to hear that little shaver talk about 
birds the way he did. Made ’em seem like 
humans. But I’m used to it now, and nights 
Mis’ Tandy and I almost enjoy the books Mr. 
Fuller sends to Harvard and borrows for Nebat. 
I learnt Nebat how to tan skins, and he says I’m 
a great help, mountin’ of his specimens. Have 
you seen his collection of birds down to the 
store ?”’ 

As Nebat walked home from the Corners, the 
night his chance came, he was a boy to be envied. 
The uncouth, home-made clothes, ludicrously 
short in arms and legs, could not conceal the 
supple, graceful frame beneath. The dreamy 
eyes, the broad ‘brow, the sensitive nostrils told of 
a poetic nature, inherited from his girl-mother; 
but the firm mouth and determined chin gave 
balance and strength to the face. 

He had taken off his hat to “think better.” It 
was a warm evening in early September, and the 
soft, elusive afterglow of the New Hampshire hills 
was shining on his face. It was a face transfig- 
ured, full of a radiance that was more than joy. 
It was as if his soul had at last found wings. 

It had come! His chance, and such a chance! 
Beyond his wildest dreams. It had come, and 
like so many great things in life, had come quietly 
and unsought. 

His collection of birds, in the dusty window of 
the store at the Corners, had attracted the attention 
of Professor Allston, of Harvard, who had been 
camping out in the hills, and had come down for 
supplies. 

“Jest you hold on,” the good-natured store- 
keeper had said, when asked who mounted them. 
‘‘Here comes Mr. Fuller, the minister, for his 
mail. He can tell you all about that boy. He’s 
learnt him Latin and Greek and nobody knows 
what all! He can tell you what a genius he is! 
Why, that boy can make the birds roost on 
him!” 

All the people at the Corners were proud of their 
mill boy who was ‘‘up in the bird business.’ 

So, sitting on the counter in the rear of the 
store, the professor from Harvard‘and Mr. Fuller, 
the minister, settled Nebat’s future. The birds 
had been taken from the window, and the pro- 
fessor was eying them critically. 

“It is remarkable work,”’ he said, slowly, ‘‘for 
any one, and for an untaught boy of fifteen— 
What kind of a boy is he ?”’ 

Then Mr. Fuller told, in his warm, impulsive 
way, of the boy’s goodness to the two widows 
who had taken him from the poor-farm, of his 
uprightness, his gentle ways and refined speech. 
The professor asked a few searching questions; 
then he said: 

“That settles it! I want some one to help 
mount specimens for the museum. The boy can 
work under me, earning money enough to finish his 
preparation for college. Then there are scholar- 
ships. When can I see him ?”’ 

‘“‘Here he is now. Nebat!”’ 

Nebat walked up to the man who was to give 
him his chance. 

They talked for half an hour, the boy with a 





I was such | directness, ease and modesty quickly noted by 


the keen-eyed man beside him. Then the pro- 
fessor made his offer—an offer that seemed to 
open a new heaven and a new earth to the lad 
who stood, pale with emotion, beside him. 

“Mr. Fuller tells me you are quite alone in the 
world; that the women with whom you live have 
no claim on you, and that the arrangement can be 
made between ourselves. We break camp in a 
week, and if you can be ready when I return, you 
can go with me to Boston. In the meantime, 


you may have some extra expense. Here are | 


twenty dollars for your birds. 
“No,” he said again, as Nebat flushed, ‘I am 
not overpaying you. You have real skill as a 


train a naturalist. But you must not turn back 
if you put your hand to the plow!” 

He unwilling—he count the cost? He turn 
back from the thing he imagined God meant him 
to be? He smiled at the absurdity of the idea, 
and held out his hand. 

*T will not try to thank you,”’ he said, brokenly ; 
“only—I must feel it all the same.” 

The boy’s thoughts dwelt on every detail of the 
momentous interview as he walked slowly home. 
The night in which he had been groping was over, 
and the sunrise of a new life, to him the greatest 
and best on earth, had begun. 

To work under a famous naturalist, to go to 
college, and to support himself! Then, by and 
by, to write all the strange and bewitching life of 
those dear feathered friends of his who were 
calling their ‘“‘Good nights’ to him across the 
valley ! ; 

“They know, and are glad,’’ he thought. 

At the upper bridge which spanned the narrow, 
noisy stream that turned’the woollen mills below 
Nebat began climbing the hill. How high it had 
seemed eight years ago this very day, when, 
between Mrs. Golder and Mrs. Tandy, his little 
legs had first attempted it! Since that day the 
word “orphan” had had no meaning for him. 

There came a choking in his throat as he 
thought of it all. Even the glory of Harvard 
faded in the clear, steady light of that love which 
had been so lavishly given him by those two poor 
old, childless widows. 

The quaint, weathen-beaten house which clung 
to the stony hillside, with its little patch of garden 
before it, sheltered three happy lives—lives so rich 
in love that everything else in the world seemed 
poor in comparison. Yet there was no tie of 
blood between the three. This was the way Mrs. 
Golder told the story : 

‘Well, I own the place, you know, and make a 
livin’ weavin’ carpet rags and makin’ rugs. Then 
I do some tannin’ and nursin’—leastwise, I used 
to when I was younger. You see, Mrs. Tandy— 
we met to a state conference—she come up from 
Newburyport, where she was a-boardin’ and 
a-makin’ her livin’ sewin’, to make me a visit. 

“We took to each other from the first,’’ Mrs. 
Golder proceeded. ‘‘Well, she was took with 
rheumatic fever, and that kind o’ crippled her; so 
says I to her, ‘You just stay "longo’ me. You haint 
got nothin’, and I haint got nothin’, so seems as 
if it'd be more economical for us to hitch together.’ 


come beats me! 

“Such a head as that woman’s got! She thinks 
no more of readin’ the Christian Mirror through 
in one Sabbath than I do of hookin’ a rug or 
tannin’ a squirrel’s skin. She’s been the greatest 
blessin’ to me; and the boy, for twas her that 
first suggested takin’ him!” 

This was Mrs. Tandy’s version : 

“Yes, I live along of Roxanny Golder, and 
where I would be if it wasn’t for her, goodness 
knows. For nine years I’ve been crippled; I 
could help some in the housework and do some 
sewin’, but now, since I broke my hip last winter 
on them icy steps down to the meetin’-house, I’ve 
been bedridden. 

“Of course, I’m a care, but you'd think to hear 
her talk ’twas the only thing she needed to make 
her perfectly happy! She and the boy wait on me 
same’s a baby. Such a heart as that woman’s 
got! Why, sometimes when it hurts pretty bad, 
—the bone won’t knit, you know,—and I get 
worrying over this winter ‘cause money is so 
scarce, and the doctor says her heart aint strong, 
and I’m so terrible ’fraid she’ll die and leave me— 
for I’m awful selfish and want to go first! 

‘Well, as I was saying, I worry, and I try to 
think what it’s all for—all the sin and sufferin’ in 
the whole world, and I get feelin’ sort o’ sharp and 
hard inside. Then I just pull up my reefer 
and cover my face, and say, ‘Roxanny Golder, 
Roxanny Golder, Roxanny Golder!’ and then, 
somehow, it’s like prayin’—I get courage to go 
on agin.” 

So each gave the other praise; and though no 
one knew it, the whole world was better because 
of that lowly little home in the White Hills. For 
love is never lost. 

It was no wonder, then, that Nebat’s eyes grew 
moist as he thought of these things, or that there 
was a strange tenderness in his voice as he opened 
the door of the living-room and called out: 
| “All right, Grandma Golder! Been waiting 
| tea forme? Mr. Fuller kept me,”’ and somehow 
| he could not tell why; it seemed hard to speak of 
| his chance. . 
| It was a poorly furnished room, but one whose 
exquisite neatness disarmed criticism. To-night 
there was an air of unwonted grandeur. Two 
lamps, instead of the usual one, shed light on the 
well-filled table. Since no one knew the day of 
Nebat’s birth, his two grandmas had always 
celebrated the day of his coming to them. 

‘““Nebat,”’ called a sweet voice from the bed, 
which had stood in the corner of the room ever 





was beginnin’ to sing ‘China’ to keep up her spirits. 
| She was afraid you was moonin’ round in the 
woods, and the victuals would spoil. 
| know what that woman would do without some 
such cheerful tune!” 


There came a hearty, wheezy laugh, as Grand- 





| taxidermist, and I can put you in the way of | ma Golder came down the steps from the summer 
| getting work. You need not thank me. If you | kitchen; for the whole house ran violently uphill, 


It was almost dark. As they came out into the | are the boy I think you are, if you are willing to | till the woodshed butted against a rock. She had 
road the odor of jasmine drifted down from the | give up everything else for the sake of science, it a teapot in one hand and a dish of cream toast in 
network which had been too high for Clem. 





| will be enough for me to know I have helped: the other. She was a large, asthmatic old woman, 





And how I ever got along before Mathildy Tandy | bed 





I don’t | 





with a smile in every wrinkle, and her face beamed 


} as she said to their boy : 


“Grandma Tandy was as bad as me. The 
truth is, Nebat, we’re gettin’ so old and silly we 
can’t seem to get along without you.” 

Nebat had gone over to the bed, where a tiny 
old woman lay lost in a seaman’s reefer. Warmth, 
economy and sentiment met in this jacket, for it 
had been her dead husband’s. Captain Tandy 
had left five hundred dollars and his chest, to his 
widow, twenty years ago. The money was in a 
Boston savings-bank, and the chest still furnished 
occasional supplies for the family. 

Mrs. Tandy’s face, framed in scant, white hair, 
bore marks of pain, but the eyes were triumphant. 
The little old woman in the spotless night-cap with 
a tatted edge, and the big reefer, was the sunshine- 
maker of the family. 

The boy laid his flushed, tanned cheek, against 
her sunken one, with an inexpressibly caressing 
gesture. You knew, at once, that he had gone to 
one grandmother with his torn trousers and cut 
fingers, but to the other with his troubles and 
doubts and fears. 

‘Has it been very bad, this afternoon ?’’ he 
asked, softly. 

‘No, sonny boy, I’ve heard such good news, 
that I believe my old hip’s knit for joy.’”’ And 
the old face seemed to glow with reflected youth. 

‘“Now, Mathildy! You're jest likea sieve. No 
tellin’ till after tea. Wash yourself, Nebat, and 
come along. Are you sure your feet aint wet, 
from the swamp ?’’ said Grandma Golder. 

The boy washed at the sink in the corner, and 
then, wondering, took his seat at table. There 
was a suppressed excitement which even he, full 
of his own news, could not fail to notice. 

Mrs. Tandy, who was the priestess of the 
home, asked the blessing. She had one of those 
rare voices that make song of common speech. 

Under his plate Nebat found one present, and 
under his feet was another. These had to be 
examined, before the feast could go on. 

One was a life-saving medal, presented to Cap- 
tain Ezekiel Tandy by the government. This 
came from Mrs. Tandy. The other was a hooked 
rug. This work of art was from Grandma Golder. 
On it was represented a yellow beast on a red 
background, surrounded by green rushes. ‘Lion 
in a Jingle at Sunset’’ was the giver’s delighted 
comment. 

“Jungle, jungle, Roxanny,’’ came from the 
“Cream toast, quinces and Harrison cake, beside 
my presents? What are you thinking of?’’ said 


Nebat. 
“Taint all, boy, by half! We're keeping the 
best for the last. Soeat away, dearie.’”” Grandma 


Golder chuckled till she coughed. 

Grandma Tandy had her supper on a little 
short-legged tray which Nebat had made for her; 
and as the table was near the bed, they made one 
group. 

When the meal was over, Mrs. Golder took her 
knitting, while Nebat, in a long-sleeved apron, 
proceeded to wash and put away the dishes. Soon 
they were around the bed again, and the good 
news came out. 

Mr. Wilson, the mill agent, had been there that 
afternoon, to offer Nebat his clerk’s place. The 
salary would be more than twice what the boy had 
been able to earn in the mill. It promised him 
pleasanter work, and placed him in the line of 
promotion. 

As Nebat looked at those two glowing faces— 
for.each one felt that this secured the future of the 
other—a sudden tremor shook his whole body. 
In a flash, he saw he had to make a choice. 

“Well, grandma,”’ he said, bravely trying to 
pull himself together, ‘‘we won’t talk any more of 
it now. Grandma Tandy will have one of her 
bad nights, and I’m tired, so I’ll do the chores 
and go to bed.” 

By ten o’clock the lights were out, and soon the 
two old friends were dreaming of their boy, who, 
tossing on his bed in the up-stairs chamber, was 
fighting the battle of his life. 

“No claim on me ?”’’ his better self said, indig- 
nantly. ‘*No claim on me, after all these years ? 
It would almost kill them to have me go, and I 
could only earn enough in Cambridge to support 
myself. And yet—to give up all that-all that 
God meant me to be! I might do useful work, 
and be famous and rich and come back some day. 

“Ah! but their days are few,’’ he reflected, 
tenderly, ‘‘yet if I wait till they are gone, it will 
be too late to begin then. Beside, this chance will 
never come again. I feel it! 

‘Professor Allston and Mr. Fuller will both 
think I ought to go. I have heard Mr. Fuller say 
again and again that one ought to sacrifice any- 
thing for an education.” 

“But,” said that inner voice that would not 
down, “anything, but not any one!” 

Soon the ‘tragedy grew too large for the room. 
Perhaps out-of-doors it would be easier. So the 
boy stole softly down the steep staircase, and 


since Mrs. Tandy’s accident, ‘Grandma Golder | through the room below. 


There was a lamp on the floor, and strange, 
ominous shadows, like coming troubles, hung 
over the two peaceful sleepers. Theirs had been 
a long, hard fight, but life still held a possible 
sorrow keener than all that had gone before; for 
age cannot say, ‘“‘By and by!”’ 

Nebat felt all this in a blind kind of way, as he 
looked. Then he shut himself out with the stars, 
and sitting on the door-step tried to think calmly. 

All the sounds, which are abroad at night, to the 
ear that can hear, came to him, and all told of 
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obedience to a great law. It was clear that he 
must first know his duty, and then do it. 

The boy who had been true in small things, 
could not be otherwise than true in great. The 
motionless figure felt neither chill nor fatigue. It 
was @ time when the soul forgot the body. 

Hours passed. A soft flush—not light yet, only 
the promise of it—came in the east, and a bird, 
dreaming perhaps of his flight toward the south, 
gave-a long, sweet trill full of ecstatic hope. It 
was like the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 

The tears came then, the worst was over. Nebat 
Stackpole’s chance had come—and gone. 

To-day, Nebat is the superintendent of the mill. 
It is not the life he would have chosen, had he 
been free. Once in a while appears an article by 
him on *‘Bird Life in the White Hills.”” It is the 
overflow of a heart that is so full, it writes for 
relief; but he knows he can never be famous. 

The superintendent still lives in the old house, 
but he is alone now. For eight years he cared for 
those who had so unselfishly cared for him, and 
they never knew the cost. Above the house, on 
the crest of the hill, one granite cross marks the 
two graves of those friends who clung together in 
their poverty and age. 

The world, in its selfish, mad hurry for power, 
would count Nebat Stackpole’s life a spoiled one, 
but as he stands beside those lowly friends, he 
knows better. A bird is singing from the top of 
the cross, and to Nebat’s heart he says, ““Though 
I have all knowledge, and have not love, I am 
nothing.” ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 


* 
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CARBONAIR. 

The Adventures of two brave Boy “‘ Forty-Niners.”’ 

A loud “Hurrah !”’ rang over Delta diggings. A 
dozen men sprang from their camp-fires and 
peered across the sands. At the foot of a rocky 
slope were torches, thrust into the clefts. A 
haggard figure stood there holding a gold-pan to 
the light. ; 

It was Upshaw, and he had discovered gravel 
yielding at the rate of a thousand dollars in gold 
for a day’s labor. The camp poured out upon 
the flat, and joined in an eager race to see this 
startling find. 

“I’m glad he’s struck it! 
hard times.” 

“You're right, pard. And the boys, too— 
where are the boys ?”’ 

The “boys” were not with the throng. Good- 
natured, burly Bomars turned back. He went 
into the grove, where a faint fire burned in front 
of a bush hut. Upon a log before the flickering 
coals sat a stout, sunbrowned youth, in moody 
and dejected attitude. The miner bent down and 
touched his shoulder. 

“I say, Varnum, good news! Upshaw has 
found pay-dirt. He’s working close to your 
claim.” 

Varnum shook his head and replied gloomily : 
“There’s no such luck for us.” 

Bomars put his head into the hut. 

“Renfro, Drane, turn out! Upshaw has struck 
big pay !”” 

A youth broke with joyous cries from the hut 
into the circle of firelight. This lad seemed hardly 
eighteen years old. His frame was slender, his 
face refined, his clothing ragged, and in that rude 
California camp he looked painfully delicate. 

He put his friendly hand on Bomars’s arm. 

“Good for Upshaw!’’ he said. “Is it near our 
line ?”” 

“Yes. Right on. If he’s struck it, so have 
you, Renfro.” ” 

““Whoop!”’ . Renfro danced gaily before the 
fire. “I told you so, Varnum! Cheer up, old 
boy !”’ 

Drane peered from the hut. Like Renfro, he 
was young, and short in stature, but of stronger 
frame. His face was frank and tranquil—one of 
those calm, easy faces which never change with 
changing fortune. His hair was black and curly, 
his hands calloused, his clothing in shreds. 

He said nothing, but bolted from the grove, and 
led his companions scrambling past the mounds 
and trenches toward Upshaw’s torch. 

Nearly a dozen men were grouped about 
Upshaw, who had brought down a fresh pan of 
gravel to the nearest sluice and was shaking it 
gently in the stream. Little by little the dirt was 
washed away. On bended knees or stooping 
anxiously, his comrades watched the shrinking 
earth. Nothing was said; every eye was fixed 
with intense expectancy. 

The miner drew his pan from the sluice. The 
water ran too rapidly, and the light was poor. He 
dared cleanse the yield no more, lest some of the 
precious metal should escape. He held it to the 
torch. ; 

“Look at that! If it don’t mean five pounds of 
gold a day, I’m fooled!” 

‘Right you are!” shouted several voices. “Ay, 
ay, five pounds! Delta’s good for a fortune yet. 
Where did you take it from ?” 

Upshaw turned and pointed, then staggered 
back amazed at what he saw. A voice exclaimed 
in alarm, *Chilenos !”’ 

Unnoticed, a score of Chileans and Mexicans, 
on their way to the foreign camp beyond, had 
gathered about Upshaw’s trench. Two men were 
scooping out the gravel with their hands in the 
very end of the cut where the miner had found his 
gold. 

“Get ont of there !’’ shouted Upshaw. 





Upshaw has seen 


| nugget. 


One of the intruders held up something in the 
trench and spoke excitedly. He had found a 
The Mexicans closed about him, and 
faced the miners defiantly. One muscular, swarthy 
spokesman, wearing a broad sombrero and red 
sash, made a vehement harangue to Upshaw in 
Spanish. 

Only one word was intelligible to the Saxon 
audience. That word was egidos, meaning com- 
mon property. 


The wrath of the Americans was instant. There | 


had been bad blood of late between the races. A 





heavy foreign tax had been imposed, and attempts 
had been made by the authorities to disarm these 
lawless aliens. 

“Get your guns!”’ cried Bomars. 

His comrades ran to their huts. In five minutes 
all were collected again in a compact group. 

There were only five riflesin camp. Those who 
had no rifles bore pistols, picks or crowbars. The 
Chileans and Mexicans outnumbered them three 
to two, and were better armed. 
machetes or knives reflected the torchlight. 
guns and Spanish muskets were 
displayed threateningly by them. 

‘‘Make ready !”’ cried Bomars. 

The rifles were promptly raised. 

But just at this moment there 
was a cry of “Itjen! Itjen!” and 
the Mexicans pointed down the 
sands. 

Two men approached. One, 
dressed in full Rio Grande cos- 
tume, bore the silver-headed staff 
of an alcalde. 

**Sefiors, what is your com- 
plaint ?’’ said Itjen, turning toward 
the miners. 

He was a man of dignity and 
spoke English well. 

“They have our claim,” said 
Bomars. ‘They must go. They 
must go now !”’ 

Itjen looked over the Americans. 
There were twelve able-bodied men, 
besides the three youths. Their 
silent and intelligent readiness im- 
pressed him—daunted him. He 
tarned and spoke to his fellows, 
and then said to Bomars, with a 
deferential bow : 

*Sefior, you have the right, and 
we give way.” 

Slowly, sullenly, with many 
mutterings, the Mexicans with- 
drew, urged by their alcalde, and 
the miners advanced to the trench. 

Upshaw had found gold in a 
little semicircular sheltered nook 
lying in an indenture of the rocky 
wall. Here, at some past time, 
when Hatchet River brought down 
the mineral detritus, an eddy had 
deposited precious metal. A line 
from Upshaw’s stake at the foot- 
hills to his forward stake showed 
that he covered two-thirds of this 
nook, and that one-third lay on 
the twenty-foot claim belonging to 
Renfro, Drane and Varnum. 

“Tt’s only a small patch, but I 





The blades of | verdant shoulders far in the east. 
Boar | the vast sloping foot-hill known as Carbonair.| Varnum no doubt felt this generosity to be a 


He and his partners were nearly destitute. They 
had shared their own supplies hospitably; now 
they freely took tribute of their friends. } 

At last breakfast was finished. The future lay | 
before them. They had exhausted their claims | 
on Hatchet Bar. 

“I’d as lief go back home,” said Varnum, | 
despairingly, spreading his hands over the fire 
and looking cold, although the sun was up and 
the morning bland. 

‘‘“Not I,”’ Drane rejoined, grimly. ‘‘Father said 
I might come to California if I’d stick to it till 1) 
won.” 

Renfro’s eyes flashed. 
partially restored his spirits. 

“No, no, Varnum. Look at Upshaw. 
been two years in the mines, and never a strike 
before. Ho for Carbonair, for the Syloshone | 
lakes !”’ 

He pointed with reviving faith toward Mount 
Syloshone, lifting its buff summit and mossy, 
Midway was | 


The hot coffee had 


He has | 








Bringing back the Gola 





and lowlands, winding rivers, expanse of forest 
and natural meadow. 

The walls of an ancient mission dotted the 
chaparral, far south. Haciendas of the old Spanish 
lords could be seen on several distant knolls. A 
dark adobe presidio, with its square belfry and 
ruined towers, stood out against the sheen of a 
little lake. 

Yet under the noonday splendor, with those 
inspiring sunlit peaks about him, despite the rare- 
fied atmosphere which tingled the veins of his 
comrades and awoke their fancy, Varnum called 
a halt. Before them rose the sides of Mount 
Syloshone, the long final ascent. Hatchet River 
ran in swift rapids across their path. 


“I’ve had enough of this,’ said Varnum. “I'm 


| going back to Delaware.” 


Renfro and Drane were not surprised. Varnum 
had grumbled all the way, and given many warn- 
ing hints. They said not a word; Renfro merely 
tossed him the buckskin purse, and Drane offered 
the mule and rifle, and half of the provisions. 


little contemptuous. He would 
take only a few pinches of the 
gold dust. and enough food to last 
him as far as Hatchet Bar. They 
shook hands kindly, and parted 
with words of good will. 

Varnum turned back upon his 
trail. The two, secretly relieved, 
kept on with increased resolution. 

They had not seen Hatchet 
River until now since leaving the 
delta. Here it ran with powerful 
current, an undivided stream, from 
the great lakes above. 

Its upper course trended toward 
them through the long plateau 
three miles in straight descent 
from the lower slopes of Sylo- 
shone, and in the distance was a 
cube of basalt rising from mid- 
stream. 

The lads forded the rapids with 
difficulty, and followed the bank 
over continuous stone. Soon they 
were abreast of the isolated rock, 
standing in the centre of the 

* current. 

On nearer inspection it presented 
irregular form and frontage. The 
river here was thirty yards wide, 
three feet deep, and ran with great 
velocity between precipitous walls. 

The island was wedge-shaped, 
forty feet long by thirty broad at 
its widest part, and twenty feet 
high. Its sides were vertical and 
worn, as from glacial attrition. 

The up-stream end tapered to a 
central edge, so sharp that the 
rushing waters cast no spray from 
the contact. Both banks were 
strewn with loose boulders and 
protrusive ledges, making the im- 
perfect path difficult to follow. The 
boys struggled along heavily. 

Drane walked ahead, leading 
the mule. The day was hot, and 
he carried his tattered vest across 


reckon there’s three thousand dollars’ worth of | Down the long descent of Carbonair came Hatchet | his arm. They had passed the island a furlong 


gold in your share,” said Bomars to the lads, 
as they stopped by his tent on their return to rest. 

Upshaw worked on alone in his trench, with 
spade and ore sack, by the light of fresh pine 
torches. 

‘At daybreak, Varnum, our turn comes !”’ cried 
Renfro, gaily, as the lads drew their blankets 
over them in the little bush hut. 

But at dawn, when Renfro arose, he heard 
voices outside. 

“Are they awake ?” 

“Not yet.” . 

“They’ve had hard luck. 
happen !”’ 

Renfro stepped to the doorway, waking Drane | 
and Varnum as he moved. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ he asked, looking out 
on Bomars. 

“Your claim has been coyoted!” said Bomars, 
with sympathetic anger. 

Renfro uttered a cry of dismay and ran out on 
the sands, followed by his partners. The camp 
was assembled there. Adroit thieves during the 
night had undermined the gravel of the nook, 
carrying away every ounce of bed-rock deposit. 

Upshaw had labored till late, and taken all his 





Pity this should 


River from the lakes of Syloshone. Varnum’s 
face clouded. 

“It’s a terrible climb,” he said, shaking his head 
dubiously, ‘“‘and they say Hatchet River runs on 
steep bed-rock all the way without ever a show of 
gravel. And no one has struck it rich on Sylo- 
shone.”’ 

“The better for us,” retorted Renfro. “The 
gold of this delta, of the San Joaquin, was washed 
from above. If others haven’t found the mother- 
bed, we will find it!” 

Varnum protested, but his partners were firm. 

Two hours later, having bought supplies from 
the store upon the river, the three waved their | 
adieux to the toilers of Hatchet Bar, and took the 
mountain trail. Renfro strode ahead, leading the 
little mule, whistling as he walked, treading the | 
way with airy confidence. Drane walked cheer- | 
fully beside the animal, watching its varied pack. | 
Behind came Varnum, with unwilling pace and | 
gloomy looks. 

“They are good lads,” said Upshaw, gazing | 
after them. ‘Yet the smallest is the boss. And 
they say, too, that Renfro is an orphan.” | 

As the youths passed the Chileno camp beyond, | 
a woman came out and spoke to Drane. She was | 





| the mule. 


or more when Renfro cried out in terror. 

A few rods in advance stood a monster cinnamon 
bear, shaggy and formidable. Only its upper body 
was Visible; two enormous claws were outspread 
on the rock before it. 

Both ran for the rifle. Before they couid dis- 
lodge it from the pack, the bear snorted and scam 
pered away, to the great relief of the travellers. 

“Where is my vest?’’ said Drane, perplexed. 
He had dropped it near the river when he ran to 
“Tt must have fallen in the water. 
Never mind. It was about worn out.” 

But an instant later he stopped short. 
woman’s letter! It was in my pocket.” 

“It’s lost, then,’’ replied Renfro. 

“I must get it,’ cried Drane earnestly, remem- 
bering her distress. His faithful nature never 
slighted a trust. 

Both hurried down the shore. The river was 
pierced immediately below them by rising rocks, 
through which the water swirled. The vest had 
not caught upon these pointe, but farther on they 
espied it held against the sharp edge of the island. 

Renfro, the lighter and better swimmer of the 
two, retiring up-stream, sprang into the current. 
He swam to the centre, and was carried down 


“The 


own pay-dirt to the sluice where he could wash it re half-breed, a mixture of Spanish and Indian against the edge of basalt. He grasped the gar- 


out. Then he had rolled in his blanket and slept 
beside it, hearing nothing. His reputation stood 





high. All knew he had no hand in the theft. 

“It was a clean job, like Chinese work,” said | 
Bomars. ‘‘We went down to Kee Bong’s cabin | 
and examined everything, but found no gravel. | 
Four of us just now were at the Mexican camp | 
and saw the alcalde. Nouse. It can’t be found. 
You’re out, boys.”’ | 

“Take this for luck!” cried Upshaw, tossing an | 
ore sack of rich gravel at Renfro’s feet. 

Others came forward, and drawing their buck- | 
skin bags, forced into Renfro’s hand pinches of | 
yellow dust. Still others laid slices of salt pork | 
and loaves of bread before him. Then the miners | 
hurried away, that they might riot see the dejec- | 
tion of their youthful companions. 

“They’re only boys, and have had no luck at all. | 
It’s rough!”’ said Bomars to his chums. | 





Renfro accepted these gifts with candid thanks. | 


| from the very camp of their despoilers. 


blood. Her eyes were blackened and her cheeks 
bruised from recent blows. The woman addressed 
him in English, showing that she was one reared | 
in the northern pueblos. 

“You going to Camp Syloshone ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Ah, sefior, for love of God, take this letter to 
my brother there!” 

“T will, with pleasure.” 

**You are kind. And give it to his own hands ?”” 

“Certainly.” 

“To nobody else! to nobody else! Ah, I am | 
unhappy here, and he will take me away !”” 

She clasped her hands to her face with piteous 
gesture, and ran weeping to her mud cabin. 
Varnum censured Drane for accepting an errand 





“She didn’t coyote our claim!’’ retorted Drane. 
Two days afterward the boys stood on the top- | 
most plateau of Carbonair. Below them lay hills | 





ment and disappeared on the farther side. 

Drane watched for him below. To his alarm 
Renfro did not reappear! The youth ran up and 
down the bank in agony. 

He shouted. There was no response. What 
hidden current, what unseen hazard could have 
taken his comrade? Drane stood gasping on the 
shore. 

A thrilling cry rang suddenly in his ears. Renfro 
came in sight, rising apparently out of the core of 
the island. 

‘Look there !’’ And he tossed something through 
the air. 

It fell at Drane’s feet—a nugget of gold as large 
as a marble! 

“Come over! We're rich! We're rich!” shouted 
Renfro, wild with excitement; he sank again from 
sight. 

Drane, trembling, launched himself upon the 
current as his comrade had done. He swung past 
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the forward point of the island, and on the farther 
side caught against a jutting arm of stone. Renfro 
drew him through a narrow rift into a hollow 
circular space some twelve feet in diameter and 
open to the sky, eaten by remote action of water 
from the soft centre of the basalt. 

Into this trap, in the heart of the channel, 
freshets, stayed and guided by the jutting arm of 
rock, had washed auriferous sands. Renfro showed 
him how the water had swept in circuit, leaving 
fine earth at the margins and the heavier gravel at 
the centre where his eager hands had dug out the 
nugget. 

As the lads pawed up the sand, dull yellow flakes 
were visible. Doubtless each successive freshet 
for long ages had borne away some of the lighter 
soil, increasing the proportion of precious metal. 

‘“‘We'll stop right here! There's gold enough, 
Drane, to give us both a fortune.” 

But Drane took up his dripping vest. 

“No, I must go to Syloshone with that poor 
woman’s letter. You stay and hold the claim.” 

Renfro chafed over his companion’s scruples, 
yet he could not gainsay them. Drane plunged 
into the stream and swam 
ashore, landing far below. 

He hunted up dry sticks 
enough to make a little raft, 
and starting it in well up the 
river steered it to Renfro’s 
hand. 

Thus a supply of provisions, 
part of the blankets, the picks, 
shovels, pans and ore sacks 





wouldn't have been found. Some fellows are fated 
to bad fortune.” 
“Faint heart never won nuggets,”’ said Bomars. 
CHARLES W. CLARKE. 
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AT WINTER’S END. 


Now dewy nights in and rain in gentle shower 
At root of tree and flower have quenched the winter’s 


routh. 
On high the hot sun smiles, and banks of cloud up-tower 
In bulging heads that crowd for miles the dazzling 
south. 


Selected. —Robert Bridges. 
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BOATS THAT BOYS CAN BUILD. 
By George A. Stewart. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 
Dory and Canoe. 








The dory, a form of craft much in vogue among 
the fishermen of Massachusetts Bay, is a develop- | 
ment of the skiff idea. 

Dories are built somewhat larger than the ordi- | 























were conveyed to the island. 
Then Drane mounted the mule, 
and kept his way to Camp 





Syloshone. 

He was gone three days. 
During that time Renfro 
worked with headlong energy 
from dawn till dark, piling up 
the treasure. 

He burrowed out the centre 
of the area, finding handfuls of 
small nuggets at the bottom, 
under water. Carefully he 
trenched to the running stream, 
cautiously he separated the refuse and cast it in 
the river. A pan piled with yellow dust greeted 
Drane’s astonished eyes when he returned. The 
wealth of the deposit exceeded even Renfro’s 
extravagant hopes. 

Together the pair now toiled in this strange 
seclusion, washing the sand rapidly away to the 
wet, hollowing rocky basin in which it had been 
caught. In twelve days the gold was nearly 
garnered. 

Twice a week they resorted to the shore, to their 
cache of flour and salted meat, where each time 


they cooked a sufficient amount of provisions to | 


last three days. 

On the fifth trip, to their consternation, they 
were espied swimming to the island by a wander- 
ing band of Chilenos. 

Half-a-dozen swarthy men plunged shouting 
after them into the stream to share in their dis- 
covery. Only by repulsing them with their picks 
could the youths prevent a landing at the mouth 
of the cleft. 

“The claim is ours. They shall not set foot 
here!’’ cried Renfro. 

He shuddered when from the summit of the 
island he perceived that the dark-skinned men had 
camped opposite and stationed sentinels. Two 
days the men watched. The third day all were 
gone save one solitary sentry. 

‘He is signalling. What does he mean ?”’ cried 
Renfro from the top. Drane climbed up. He 
looked intently at the watcher. 

“It is the woman’s brother. I gave him her 
letter at Camp Syloshone. Ho, there, what do 
you want ?’’ he cried. 

“Swim off! Swim off! They are making a 
raft above. You are dead men if you stay till 
night.” 

Then the half-breed walked slowly up and down 
in silence. He had shown his gratitude, and dared 
not do more. 

The two comrades gazed into each other’s pallid 
faces. They understood their peril. They must 
choose between life and gold. 


evidence of the building of the raft above. 

A sudden hope shot through Renfro’s heart. 
He reached out, caught two branches, and wedged 
them in the rift. 

‘*We can float our gold to shore,” he whispered. 

They gathered their gold and tied it in two sacks, 
nearly two hundred pounds in all, worth more 
than thirty thousand dollars. 

These sacks they enclosed and reénclosed, tying 
all tightly. 

When darkness fell they lashed both to the 
boughs, and gripping this slender buoy, pushed 
out into the current. The boughs sank with the 
weight, but the youths kept hold of the upper 
twigs and silently floated down-stream to the 
rapids, abandoning their tools and pack mule. 

Two days later they staggered into Delta camp, 
bearing their loads in safety. Here they found 
friends and hired safe escort to San Francisco. 

The struggle was over, the dangers past, and 
they had capital with which to begin a brilliant 
and prosperous career. 

Varnum, who was still at Delta, watched the 
boys depart. 

“Just my luck,”’ he groaned. ‘Everything is 
against me. If I’d stayed with them the gold 


| ends of the plank for a cutwater, and 
Down the river came dry boughs newly cut, | 


| aft seams to prevent chafing and to insure 








Construction of a Dory. 


nary skiff. From their form they ride a sea well, 
and are used by the cod-fishermen, who go out to 
the Georges Banks winter and summer. Frequently 
these small boats, with their crew of two trawl- 
pullers, drift away from the fishing schooners, 
and are picked up with their human freight alive 
and pretty well, after wandering about for a couple 
of days in a gale. 

While a flat-bottomed skiff is cranky, and 
requires careful attention to keep her from capsiz- 
ing, dories are excellent boats in a sea. In light 
form they are coming into use for pleasure rowing, 
as they are not easily capsized, and their flat bottom 
makes them very handy to haul up on a sand 
beach. 

The plan given represents a dory eighteen feet 
long, two and one-half feet wide on the widest 
part of the bottom, and five feet wide at the widest 
part of the gunwale. Its sides are about two feet 
high at the lowest point. The sides, stem and 
stern board ‘‘flare’’ considerably, and the stern 
board is V-shaped. 

The bottom is so wide that it will be necessary 
to make it out of three planks placed side by side 
and cleated together. The bottom is of three- 
fourths-inch pine, and the sides of nine-sixteenth- 
inch pine. The sides are built up of three planks 
or ‘“strakes,”’ the edges of the planks being 
“halved” into each other, and the laps nailed. 

The four pairs of frames are of oak, about an 
inch and a half by one inch, and two and a half 
inches across the throat. 





The rest of the details can be readily worked in | 


by a boy who has already built a 
skiff. The planks of a dory are some- 
times ‘‘rabbetted’’ into the stem—that 
is, a groove is cut into the sides of the 
stem, and the planks are thus let into 
the stem slightly. This makes a better 
seam for calking. 


line with the bottom of the keel, to which they 
were secured by brass screws. ‘ 

My friend used no stocks, but set the keel of his 
canoe flat on the floor. Probably he would have 
succeeded better if he had set it on blocks and had 


secured a joist overhead, as was done in the case | 


of the skiff, to keep his work true as he went 
along. 

From the design of the canoe, he made five 
molds. One was set in the middle of the canoe. 
and two others toward each end, properly spaced 
between the centre and the ends. These molds 
were sawed out of an inch pine plank, wide 
enough to cover the depth of the canoe. 

The molds were set upon the keel, and secured 
to the floor and to the keel itself by light shores. 
They were sufficient to give the shape to the canoe. 

The next step was to stretch light oak rib-bands, 
or battens an inch and a quarter-inch by an eighth 
of an inch around the molds, fore and aft, to tack 
them lightly to the molds, and to nail them 
securely to the stem and stern posts. There were 


| four of these rib-bands or bilge stringers—as they 


would be called in a larger boat—on each side. 

For nailing throughout, light copper tacks were 
used, just long enough to give a little point that 
was turned over on the inside for a clench. In the 
heavier parts, brass screws were used. 

After the rib-bands, the frames were bent in; 
and here my young friend thought that he made 
a mistake, as he merely soaked the frames in hot 
water instead of steaming them. A small steam- 
box with a tea-kettle attachment, such as most 
boys have experimented with, would be sufficient 
for this purpose. 

The frames were of oak three-fourths inch by 
one-fourth inch, and they were spaced about five 
inches apart from centre to centre. These frames, 
after being steamed, were sprung into place around 
outside the bilge stringers and outside the keel, 
from gunwale to gunwale, and while still hot, 
were nailed to the bilge stringers. 

The object of steaming the frames is to prevent 
their straightening out after they get cold. A 
frame, properly steamed, will retain its bent form ; 
while a frame sprung in cold would always have 
a tendency to straighten out again. The com- 
bined efforts of all the frames would, if they were 
not steamed, probably change the shape of the 
canoe after the molds were taken out. 

Sometimes the frames are bent cold into a 
canoe of this sort; but in that case, the size of 
the stringers should be increased a little to.insure 
the canoe’s retaining its shape. 

The next course was the planking. For this 
my friend used cedar one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick. The planking was in the form of narrow 
strips, three or four inches wide, and put fore and 
aft like the planking of a yacht. As the girth 
of a canoe is greater in the middle than at the 
ends, it is obvious that the planking needed to be 
tapered or ‘‘spiled’’ out. 

In general the planking would come out about 
right, if the ends were tapered so that they bear 
the same proportion to the width of the plank in 
the middle as the girth of the canoe at the ends 
bears to the girth in the middle. Still this “‘spiling 
out’’ is a rather neat job, as the amateur will 
understand after a little practice in building. 

If the planks were not properly spiled, too much 
edgewise pressure on them would be needed to 
bring the edge of one plank down to the other. 
This difficulty is especially met in building larger 
boats, where the planks are heavier and harder to 
bend, and especially in building boats with hard 
bilges and hollow lines. 

Three or four nails to each plank will be suffi- 
cient. It is customary to begin with the lowest 


strake, next to the keel, which is called the gar- 
board strake, and plank up. My friend turned 
the boat upside down while he put on the bottom 








Sometimes the two planks lap clear 
by the stem and are brought together 
outside of it. This leaves the rough 


as use is apt to bruise them, sometimes 
the plank ends are sawed back square 
with the face of the stem, and a false 
stem, or ‘fashion piece,’’ is screwed on 
to protect the plank ends. Sometimes also thin 
cleats or chafing pieces are screwed or nailed on 
to the bottom of a dory or skiff over the fore and 


tightness. 

The Canoe. A canvas-covered canoe is a very 
attractive form of craft to build, and many boys 
have attempted this kind of boat. 

Canoes are of many kinds, and there are several 
ways of constructing them, but I will describe one 
which a friend of mine built. As it was his first 
attempt in that line, and the canoe is now a very 
useful part of his summer’s outfit, it is probable 
that his method was a fairly easy one. 

His canoe had no rocker to the keel at all, but 
was absolutely straight on the bottom. For a 
keel he used a strip of inch and a half by three- 
eighths-inch pine. Both ends of the canoe were 
alike, and he sawed the stem and stern posts out 
of a seven-eighths-inch pine board to the shape 
which suited his fancy. 

The stem and stern posts lapped upon the keel 





as in the skiff, being jogged a little to make a fair 





The Canoe. 


strips. The molds would hold her in shape 
sufficiently to admit of this. With the planking 
all on, the next step was the canvas covering. 

The boat was now turned upside down, and 
stout canvas in two strips, each the length of the 
canoe, was stretched tight fore and aft, and tacked 
securely to the bottom of the keel. The canoe 
was then turned right side up, the canvas stretched 
as tightly and smoothly as possible over the 
surface of the boat, turned over the gunwale, and 
tacked on the inside. 

At the ends, where the girth of the canoe is less 
than in the middle, the canvas must be slit, the 
superfluous canvas cut out in a triangular form, 
and the ends lapped past one another and tacked. 

The molds could now be taken out, as the canoe 
would hold its shape without them. 

A light inwale of oak, an inch and a quarter by 
a quarter of an inch, was stretched around inside 
the gunwale over the edges of the canvas and 
screwed in place. Over all a light, half-round 
mahogany cap was tacked to give a finish. 

This is practically all the building necessary, 








the rest of the work consisting of fittings, which 
may be put in to suit the taste and convenience of 
the owner. 

In this particular canoe a cane seat was fitted 
in aft, about two inches below the gunwale, which, 
with a cushion two inches high, made a seat for 
the paddler on a height with the gunwale. 

Light strips can be tacked on the frames inside 
in the bottom of the canoe to keep one from 
putting his toe or heel through the thin skin of 
the boat. A light oak beam is generally put 
across, from gunwale to gunwale, in the middle 
of the canoe to add strength. 

In the forward part of this canoe a seat exactly 
like the aft one was set. But as a boy may 
sometimes wish to take out a lazy friend, or 
perhaps his own or his friend's sister, it is usual 
to have some sort of chair, or cushion, for the 
bow end_of the boat. 

A low, cane-bottomed chair, with a reclining 
back, that can be rested against the forward seat, 
will be found quite comfortable, and it will be 
high enough to admit of a little light paddling as 
well. This chair can be shifted around with the 
back resting against the middle beam, which will 
enable the lazy member of the crew to look ahead. 

The canvas should now be oiled, else it will 
absorb a great deal of paint. Then two coats of 
paint should be put upon it. The inside surface 
of the canoe, of course, should be sandpapered 
and finished bright—that is, with oil and varnish. 

To save the canvas in hauling the canoe over 
sand, a light oak strip can be nailed on below the 
keel, and others on the bilges, where the bottom 
would otherwise touch as the canoe inclined to one 
side or the other. 

Canoes are made of different sizes, but a 
medium size would be sixteen feet long, thirty 
inches wide, and eleven inches deep amidships. 
They are -made quite flat on the bottom, with a 
hard turn in the bilge, giving them quite a square 
section. 

To the uninitiated, canoes at first seem to be 
very cranky, and if one is not careful he will get 
a ‘‘spill’’ the first time he sets foot in one. But it 
is surprising how stiff they really are. One who 
is accustomed to them can apparently do anything 
he pleases, moving about with perfect freedom, 
and seemingly with no thought of a capsize. 

If our young amateur has passed successfully 
through the stages of skiff, dory and canoe 
building, he will be well equipped to begin the 
more difficult work of building a round-bottomed, 
keel rowboat; then possibly of adding a centre- 
board, making a craft that will sail well to wind- 
ward; and finally, of constructing a small catboat. 

But before he does this, it will be necessary to 
understand something about the manner in which 
boat-builders’ plans are represented on paper—a 
subject that cannot be explained without diagrams 
and tables, which would occupy more room than 
these pages afford. 


CAMP-FIRES. 


Fires for cooking purposes probably are ‘the 
source of more perplexity and trouble to the 
camper than anything else in his outing trip. It 
is easy nearly always to get enough heat from 
these fires. The desirable thing, however, is to 
get enough heat and no more. 

For this reason the usual bonfire is well nigh use- 
less for cooking purposes. It burns hands, blisters 
faces and melts handles and spouts from pots and 
kettles. But the amount of really satisfactory 
cooking it does is very small. 

The essential feature of a really useful cooking- 
fire is steady, sustained heat, spread over sufficient 
space to give room for all pots and pans at one 
time. This is to be obtained only when the fire 
has burned down and a glowing bed of coals 
remains. Moreover, to secure the full benefit of 
this heat it is necessary to have support for the 
cooking utensils, so that the coals may be raked 
over without taking everything from the fire. 

The most common plan is to build a sort of 
furnace from stones. In this the fire is built and 
the stones made to serve the purpose of support 
for the pots. But stones are not often obtainable 
of the right shape and, in any event, they are 
unsteady and they sometimes split with the heat 
and tumble down, throwing everything in the fire. 

Better than the stone fireplace is that made of 
two green logs, eight inches or so in diameter, 
squared on two sides with the axe, so as to lie 
level and offer steady support for whatever is put 
over the fire. Placed eight or ten inches apart at 
one end, and five or six inches apart at the other, 
they make a fairly useful cooking range. 

But to cut down and flatten eight-inch logs takes 
time and considerable labor. Besides, the fire- 
place so made burns out in time and is decidedly 
defective in having a draught at the two ends 
only, so that if the wind changes and blows across 
the logs instead of between them, the fire is apt to 
die down and give trouble. 

On account of this, I have come to consider the 
log fireplace as only a substitute, to be used when 
a better plan is wanting. 

By all odds the best camp cooking-tire I know 
of is that afforded by a simple little apparatus of 
iron which, in default of a better name, I have 
christened the ‘‘Delaware’’ camp-range, the banks 
of the Delaware River having been the first place 
of its use. 

This range is a frame of iron of one-half by one- 
quarter inches, four inches across, and twenty- 
eight inches in length. Hinges in the middle allow 
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it to be folded upon itself so as to diminish its bulk 


by one-half. To the frame are fastened six legs of 
iron of the same dimensions, each eight inches 





corn-bread that Sandy had prepared. Lying about 
a cheerful fire, they were laying plans for a 


long and pointed at the end. The legs are placed | thorough exploration of the region, when Lolo 
on each side of the frame, one in the middle and one | suddenly leaped up with a startled exclamation. 


at each end. The rivets fastening the legs to the | 


From somewhere out on the lake a strange 


frame are sufficiently loose to permit of the legs wailing came floating in through the dark forest, 
being folded upon the frame in turn, the three legs | to be repeated instantly from a different quarter. 


at one end of the frame being riveted on the inside 
of the frame; the other three on the outside. 


By this-plan no part of the arrangement inter- | 


Dead silence followed for a full minute; then owls 


| answered the wild cry. 


“What was it?” said Neil, in a low voice. Chills 


feres with any other part when doubled up, and | were creeping along his spine. 


the whole business can be folded so as to occupy a 
space only fourteen by four and one-half inches. 
When wanted for use the range is unfolded, the 


“T don’t know, lad,” answered his father, who 


| had merely turned his head toward the lake. “I’ve 
| heard panthers—‘Indian Devils,’ they call them— 
legs pulled out until they stand at right angles to | 


often on winter nights. The cry is wild, but not 


the rest of the frame. Then when these supports | like that.” 


are thrust three or four inches into the ground, a | 


skeleton platform is in place on which any reason- 
able amount of cooking can be done readily. 

To make the proper kind of fire, build a good big 
bonfire near by, and when a supply of red-hot coals 
of large size is on hand, make a narrow bed of 
these underneath the frame for its entire length, 
replenishing from the bonfire as the first coals 
burn out, and you have a famous fire for cooking 
anything. This is the plan for using the range 
when fuel is plenty and time of no especial account. 

But it is when fuel is scanty and time equally so 
that the real merits of the Delaware range are 
most manifest. Then with half a dozen sticks of 
wood split lengthwise, and the fire nourished for 
the first few minutes with some dry splinters, a 
brisk blaze can be started at brief notice which 
will answer every purpose of the occasion. 

The Delaware camp range is simple, and any 
blacksmith can make one for you for a trifling sum. 
It is light, adds nothing worth speaking of to the 
bulk of camp duffle, is well nigh unbreakable, is 
everlasting, clean, a satisfactory ‘‘cooker,” and 
saves you from a lot of trouble. 

I have never been without it since I first used it, 
some years ago. Since that time among canoeists, 
especially on the Delaware, I have seen it fre- 
quently. It is time other campers, if they have not 
something of the same kind, knew and possessed 
themselves of this useful little camping companion. 

FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. 
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WITH THE EARLY LEAVES. 


Haye the apple-blossoms burst? 
Is the oak or ash the first? 

Are there snowballs on the guelder ? 
Can you scent as yet the elder? 


Selected. —Alfred Austin. 
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LOST RIVER. 


In Seven Chapters.—Chapter IT. 


Mysterious Keplagahmoos. 


It was nearly sundown on the day after Neil had 
rescued his father and Sandy, when the canoes 
glided out of a sluggish, alder-bordered stream 
into open water, and the old pine, with its eagle’s 
nest, came into view across the waters of Lake 
Keplagahmoos. 

Almost unconsciously the paddles ceased dipping, 
and the four hunters sat lost in the quiet wonder 
that takes possession of men who look out for the 
first time on unknown waters. A single loon came 
swimming down to meet them, splashing the water 
with its wings and uttering its crazy laugh, as if 
challenging the strange visitors. 

The lake was perhaps five miles long and half as 
wide. It was completely shut in by high hills, 
whose rocky shoulders made deep, secluded bays 
on every side. From the valleys between, swift 
streams came pouring down into the lake, giving 
open water all winter to fur-bearing animals. Here 
and there, at the mouths of brooks, the shore 
was low and marshy, covered with high grass. 
Across the nearest of these marshes Lolo, standing 
in his canoe, pointed out a beaten path through the 
grass, worn by deer and caribou. 

The lake was deep and clear, and as the hunters 
looked it lay still as a great mirror, giving back the 
splendors of sunset. A flock of black duck burst 
suddenly out of the grass near by with loud 
quackings; trout were rising freely about the 
canoes; tiny wakes went stealing along the shores, 
following the pointed noses of musquash. From 
a swamp maple at the edge of the nearest marsh a 
robin carolled a momentary greeting—the only 
touch of home and civilization in the whole wild, 
quiet scene. 

It was too late that night to explore the shores 
for a winter camp; after a brief survey they landed 
at the mouth of a cold brook near the outlet. Neil 
brought out his fishing-lines as the canoes were 
unloaded; and, leaving the others to make camp, 
he and Lolo paddled to the outlet. The Indian felt 
the first tug at his bit of meat, and landed a pound 
trout in the bottom of the canoe. Neil followed 
with another; then with a two-pounder; in ten 
minutes’ fishing they had more than enough for 
supper and breakfast. 

“I'll lay in a good stock of these presently, to 
smoke for winter,” said Neil, as he tossed the fine 
fish out to Sandy. The stocking of the larder was 
the special duty he had taken upon himself. 

Their sleep that first night was undisturbed; 
only the wild call of the loon echoed over the 
lake, and a big owl saluted their blaze. The chill 
of autumn was in the air, and, spite of heavy 
blankets, Neil awoke cold and shivering towards 
morning, to throw some logs on the fire, look out 
over the lonely lake, and sleep again. 

The next day was spent in exploring the lake 
shores, both for signs of game, and for the site of 
their permanent camp. In the afternoon they 
came to a spot on the east shore, about midway of 
the lake, nearly opposite the Eagle’s Nest, where 
a cold brook came in between two steep ridges that 
promised shelter from the winter storms and 
plenty of hard wood for their fires. 





“We'll camp here,” said the Cap’n, pointing to a 


little knoll a few rods back from the lake shore. 
Ten minutes later the sharp ring of axes and the 
crash of falling trees sounded over the lake, as 
they felled the logs for their cabin. 

Darkness fell while they were yet working, and 
they assembled about the foundation of their new 








“I heerd once, up on the Allegash—” began 
Sandy; but the same wild cry rang out over the 
lake again, bringing them all to their feet. It was 
repeated twice from widely different quarters; 
then silence settled over the forest, to be broken 
again by the owls. 

“Come, boys,” said Sandy, “we'll hear that better 
from the shore ;” and silently the four went down, 
and stood listening on the open point below the 
camp, 7 


home with keen appetites for the tea, trout and | 





They had scarce taken their position when the 


~ 
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* The wounded Moose. 


cry began again, and for five minutes the air rang | 
with the wild sound. It began always with a low 
wailing, ending often in a fierce, wild yell that had 
something horribly human about it. Even the hard- 
headed Scotchman shivered in spite of himself. 

It seemed to be all over the lake, trembling in 
upon them from every quarter, multiplied by the 
echoes. Once it seemed to come out of the air from 
the lake shore above them. Then it ceased as 
abruptly as it had begun; and the hunters, after | 
listening some time in silence, turned back to the 
camp-fire. 

“Ye might say what it was if ye could tell where 
it come from,” said Sandy, more thoughtful than 
they had ever seen him. “I never heerd a sound 
before that was everywhere at once.” 

Lolo had not spoken since the cry first startled 
them; now he said, abruptly: “Some one tell me 
down river *bout bad t’ing on dis lake—devil, 
maybe. Hear-um twice there. That sound no 
made by any bird or beast. I be in woods all my 
life; an’ I know. I t’ink we better go hunt-um | 


som’ers else.” t 


“Nonsense!” answered the Cap’n, decidedly. “It’s | 
likely there are creatures in this wilderness that | 
no one knows about yet. I don’t know what the 
thing is, but I shall stay till I find out. We would 
be cowards to let ourselves be frightened away | 
from a good hunting-ground by mere sounds.” } 

No more was said that night, though the thoughts 
of all were busy with the same thing. A kind of 
fearfulness of being thought afraid, more than 
anything else, kept them quiet. Soon they rolled 
themselves in their blankets, and the only sound in 
camp was the snapping of embers, and the rhythm 
of low, regular breathing. 

But Lolo sat alone by the fire, clasping his knees 
with his arms; and whenever a sleeper stirred 
uneasily, and lifted a heavy head, he saw the 
Indian sitting there motionless, his chin on his 
knees, and the fire burning brightly. 

Two weeks had gone by. At midnight, one night, 
as the moon came into view through the tree-tops, 
its light revealed a bark canoe, with two occupants, 
perfectly still on the surface of the lake. There 
was not a ripple on the water; no sound of bird or 
beast awoke an echo. The life of nature seemed 
frozen out by the chill of the October night. 

Sandy and Lolo had been waiting patiently there 
the last half-hour for the moon to rise. In the | 
two weeks since the little party reached the lake, | 
they had been working hard, getting ready for | 
their winter hunt. The log cabin opposite the 








Eagle’s Nest was snug and comfortable as a hunter 
could wish. A saple-line—a line of traps—circied 
the entire lake on the hardwood ridges. 


Down on the outlet and up beyond the inlet, at | 
either end of the line, a shelter camp had been | 
built; where one making the long round of the | 


traps might take refuge from a sudden storm, and 
pass a night comfortably. For three days past all 
four had been scouring the woods in every direc- 
tion, looking for the most promising places to put 
down their traps. 

Once only since that first night by their cabin the 
strange cries had echoed about the lake. No expla- 
nation had been found, but the head of the expedi- 
tion was not to be frightened away. 

On the ridge below Eagle’s Nest, Neil and Lolo, 
while constructing the saple-line, came upon the | 
ruins of an old wooden trap, which Lolo at a glance | 
pronounced the work of an Indian. This solitary 
reminder of the strange old hunter, whose hiding- 
place had been so many years concealed, was the 
only suggestion that other human eyes had ever 
looked upon the lake. | 

On this evening the whole party were moose- 
calling, with a view to laying in a stock of fresh 
meat. Neil and the Cap’n, who was a good caller, 
were far down the lake out of hearing, and Lolo 
and Sandy by the grassy open shores near the inlet. 

As the moonlight in- 
creased, there was a 
movement in the stern | 
of the silent canoe; | 
and the profound still. | 
ness was suddenly 
broken by a frightful 
roar that sent the 
echoes hurrying con- 
fusedly to and fro 
across the lake. Lolo 
had put a bark horn 
to his lips, and imitat- | 
ed the bellow of a cow 
moose. 

As the echoes died 
away among the hills 
the men heard, more | 
distinctly than usual, 
the sound of water 
pouring into the lake; 
then they listened 
again in the silence 
which that murmur of 
rapids did not seem to 
mar. 

A half-hour passed 
slowly before Lolo 
whispered a word to 
his companion, and 
raised the horn to his 
lips. Again Sandy 
heard the loud, sud- 
den bellow, startling 
the echoes and him, 
though he had been 
listening for it. Hard- 
ly had the sound been 
lost when a short, ugly 
roar, from far up the 
ridges, penetrated the 
woods like a rifle. 
shot. Again it came, 
and nearer. 

Down in the canoe 
Lolo’s paddle touched 
the water noiselessly, 
but Sandy rose slowly 
to his knees, and the 
moonlight glinted on | 
his gun-barre]l thrust 
over the bow. 

The grunting roar 
was now on the sum- 
mit of the last low ridge, and continuous. Twigs 
crackled and branches snapped; mighty antlers 
thrashed among the underbrush, heavy hoofs 
pounded on the earth; and the great bull rushed 
straight down. 

“Steady, Lolo, steady!” whispered Sandy, excit- 
edly. The next instant the moose burst from the 
alders, and went swinging along the shore, tossing 
his antlers, uttering his ugly challenge. 

“Wait!” cautioned Lolo. {Don’t shoot! 
till he stop!” 

But Sandy’s nerves were unsteadied by the long, 
tense watching, and the swift downward rush of 
the great brute. As the moose passed in plain sight 
he caught quick aim on the animal’s side and fired. 
A savage, frightened squeal followed the shot— 
then the maddened bull plunged straight toward 
them in a shower of mud and flying water. 

Lolo held the canoe steady, that Sandy might 
shoot again, but Sandy was thoroughly excited 
now, when a hunter’s steadiness was called for. 
Almost without aim he fired his second barrel at 
the huge, black mass splashing with great bounds 
at him. 

Another squeal was the only answer to his shot. 
There was no time left for escape by paddling. 
Lolo could barely whirl the canoe aside and roll 
out, upsetting the boat as he plunged, when the 
bull was upon them. Rearing on his hind legs, he 
sent both hoofs down through the bottom of the 
upturned barque. 

The hunters, being in shoal water, scrambled to 
their feet, while the fore legs of the bull were held 
for a few seconds by the elastic bark and ribs of 
the canoe. Sandy, making for the opposite shore, 
was near deep water when the moose freed himself 
from the canoe, and saw Lolo creeping along 
through the lily pads of the nearer shore, and 
plunged after him. Sandy, instantly realizing his 
comrade’s danger, wallowed back, shouting and 
splashing to attract attention. 

Furious at the new uproar, the bull wheeled and 
charged—but Sandy was nowhere to be seen. 
Thirty feet away his head came up under the 
alders, and looked out cautiously at the puzzled 
moose thrashing about where the man had been a 
moment before. 

With a thrill of satisfaction he saw the water 
break farther down, and Lolo’s head came above 
the surface. Both were safe now so long as they 
were quiet. 

Gradually the bull’s wound began to tell on his 
strength. Wading slowly out by the canoe, he 
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| hamlets, villages and cities everywhere. 


entered the alders beyond the open bank. There 
he stood silent so long that Sandy, thoroughly 
chilled by his sudden bath, began to wade across, 
with Lolo following cautiously. But the moose 
was watching; before they could seize the canoe 
he charged out of the bushes, and again they 
escaped to a hiding-place under the alders. 

This time the moose followed to deep water 


| before he turned back, and after moving restlessly 


up and down the bank a few moments, lay down in 
the grass. He never got up again. 

When the bunters crossed, a few minutes later, 
and dragged their broken canoe ashore, they found 
the animal struggling to rise, and a blow of the 
hatchet, which Sandy carried at his waist, ended 
the hunt. 

Leaving their canoe by the dead moose, the men 
pushed their way through the dark woods to the 
nearest ridge. Sandy’s match-safe, a flat, corked 
bottle, was found intact; and kindling a big fire, 
they spent a dreary night, after partially drying 
their clothes. 

Once, when the fire burned down and both men 
were dozing before it, Lolo waked suddenly with 
the impression that he had heard the splash of a 
careless paddle. He shouted, thinking that their 
companions were searching for them; but no an 
swering shout came back from the lake, and soon 
he was dozing again near the fire. 

With the first light they sought the lake shore, 
where they found the canoe not much injured save 
for the hole in the bottom. It was temporarily 
repaired in an hour, and they paddled swiftly back 
to camp. 

No canoe was moored at the log landing to tell of 
their companions’ return. They hurried to the 
camp, expecting to find it empty; but as they 
pushed open the door first one, then another head 
rose from the fir boughs to stare with sleepy aston 
ishment at their bedraggled appearance. 

“Hello! What’s up?” asked Neil. 

“Where's the canoe?” cried Sandy. 

“"T was tied to the landing when we turned in,” 
answered the Cap’n. ‘“Isn’t it there now?” 

Scarcely believing Sandy’s negative answer, they 
hurried down to the lake, to stare vacantly at the 
water where the Cap’n and Neil had left their canoe 
the night before. The loop of its mooring-line had 
been thrown over its stake as usual. 

At first thought it seemed that the loop must have 
fallen aside instead of over the stake. If so, they 
would find the canoe on the opposite shore, where 
a slight breeze of the early morning must surely 
have carried any loose craft. 

Sandy told briefly of their adventure with the 
bull, and turned in with Lolo for some sleep. 
Meanwhile the Cap’n and Neil repaired the broken 
canoe more thoroughly, and crossed the lake in 
search of the other. It was afternoon when they 
returned, and woke the sleepers abruptly. 

“The canoe isn’t on the lake,” said the Cap’n, 
decidedly. “We've searched the whole west shore, 
and down the outlet beyond the second point. It 
couldn’t get away of itself. Some one took it, and 
we’re not alone on the lake, as we thought.” 

Leaving Sandy at camp, the others paddled 
rapidly up the lake. The afternoon wore away; 
the sun sank into the western pines, and twilight 
gathered while Sandy paced up and down the point 
impatiently awaiting their return. It was dark 
before he heard the swift dip of their paddles. 

“Well?” he said, as the canoe rubbed softly 
against the landing. 

“Tt isn’t there,” answered the Cap’n, “and so far 
as we can see, not a human being has ever before 


been on the river.” Wma. J. Lone, 
(To be continued.) 
= «oo — 
COUNTRY LIFE IN CHINA. 


A fair Land, of sordid and miserable Toil. 


Rural! life, as it is in our country, can hardly be 
said to exist in the Chinese Empire, where one sees 
Tn a land 
where by climbing some eight or ten feet, one may 
count from fifty to a hundred villages within easy 
reach, there is no space left for the solitary farm 
house. 

China is one-third less in area than the United 
States, and contains six times as many people. 
There, eighteen persons must occupy the space 
given to one in our land, There, twenty acres 
make a very large farm; no land is wasted in 
fences, and every inch of space is utilized. 

In China, one never sees sheep and cattle feeding 
on the grass or lying under the trees. They are 
reared in comparatively small numbers, as few 
Chinese can afford to eat meat, and they are either 
“stall-fed,” or are allowed to graze on bill slopes 
too steep to be cultivated in their natural state or 
by terracing. 

Cattle are usually reared solely for service in 
cultivating the soil. The animal oftenest put to 
this use is the donkey. But one frequently sees a 
donkey, a mule, a horse, an ox and a cow al) 
hitched together to one farm-wagon. These, with 
pigs, chickens, dogs, cats, and ducks and geese 
where there is water, complete the list of the 
domestic animals of the Chinese. 

During the busy season, the entire population, 
men, women and children of all ages, come forth 
from the villages and spread over the fields for the 
work of the day. Every one has his task. Young 
mothers stagger about on their bound feet with fat, 
bouncing babies on their backs, till this becomes 
too wearisome, when the little fellows are laid 
naked on their backs on the cool, moist earth, where 
they crow and kick until they fall asleep. 

No time is wasted from the labors of the day in 
going to dinner. Some old crone brings out the 
food, which commonly is nothing more than a lumy 
of corn-meal dough, steamed, and is eaten cold 
with tea, or what is called tea, in unlimited quan 
tities. This is soon hastily eaten, and the labor 
goes on again. 

From the earliest dawn until dark, work is kept uy 
every day during the farming season. No Sunday 
breaks the deadly monotony of labor, for everybody 
must work all the time in the race for life. 

Pass through a Chinese farm village at midday, 
and you imagine it deserted. No one is to be seen 
or heard unless it may be some old, helpless person 
sitting in the sun. Pass again in the evening, and 
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you wonder where so small a hamlet finds room | small stone roller. This machine dri! but one 


for so many people. The air rings with their jests 
and laughter. Examine their homes and you 
wonder how they live at all, let alone laugh over 
such misery. 

The houses are mud-floored, unplastered shells, 
one story high; the walls built of mud, sometimes 
with a tiled roof, and usually without a pane of 
glass. There is a wooden lattice where windows 
should be. In cold weather paper is pasted over 
this, but in summer there is no need for such 
extravagance. 

Across one end of the enclosure is a raised 
platform, of mud. On this is spread a mat of 
reeds, generally densely populated. This mat 
forms the only bed, of all. Two carpenter’s 
‘shorses’’ for chairs, perhaps a small table, a half- 


dozen earthen cups and bowls, and a large supply 
of chopsticks complete the furniture. 

Several such rooms, each for a family, are built 
around a courtyard, filled at night with carts, 
plows, farming implements, and all the domestic 
animals of the establishment. 

The entire hamlet is composed of such premises, 
with perhaps a small store with ten dollars’ worth 
in stock, and the inevitable village temple, where 
a mud Buddha, covered with paint and tinsel, sits 
in solitary state. 

While the larger country centres have a variety 
of stores and business places, my description is 
true to the average Chinese farmhouse and farm 
village. 

In spite of the wretchedness, which one notices 
only on a close inspection, a Chinese landscape 
possesses a quiet and very marked beauty. There 
are no unsightly fences; farm boundaries are 
marked by stone pillars sunk in the ground at the 
corners, and there are no untilled fields. The 
cultivation is perfectly clean. 
the country the spectator may look out as far as 
the eye can reach upon a vast sheet of vivid green, 
enlivened with clumps of trees, gray houses and 
pagoda pinnacles pricking the deep blue of the 
sky. 

The extravagant foreigner is impressed by the 
Chinese economy. Here, absolutely nothing is 
wasted. The grain is cut by hand with the sickle. 
Then the roots are pulled out of the soil and laid 
away to dry for fuel. Every inch of cultivated 
soil is gone over in the autumn, and a supply of 
grain and grass roots gathered to burn in winter. 
When this is done, old women and children go 
along the roads and paths, and carefully rake the 
border, perhaps two feet wide, between the wagon 
track and the plowed land, to gather every stray 
leaf and flower stem for fuel. Millions of families 
have no other fuel, in a winter like that of the 
Ohio River valley. 

During winter, the men and boys search the 
roads in every direction for all sorts of garbage 
which aay fertilize the soil. I have seen fifty 
men and boys in a rough and tumble fight for the 
ownersip of a handful of offal dropped in a 
village. Their winter is a dreary alternation be- 
tween this sort of labor, and shivering in cheerless 
homes. 

Still Chinese farmers are careless in certain 
directions. Once I distributed a quantity of grain 
and vegetable seeds among some who undertook 
to see whether these seeds from America would do 
what I had promised. The men were delighted 
with the increased crop, but a year later, when 
I expected to find larger fields of the foreign 
cotton, grain and vegetables under cultivation, I 
found none. The farmers had neglected to save 
seed ! 

Repeated efforts to induce market gardeners 
near Pekin to raise ‘‘foreign vegetables,’ with 
certainty of a good market, have been without 
result. If furnished with seed every year, they 
will grow them every year, but not otherwise. 
The Chinese vegetables are poor, yet although 
Pekin has been open to foreign residence over 
thirty years, the tomato alone, of all our garden 
produce, is grown there. 

Chinese farm implements are simple, not to say 
rude, in their construction, but they answer the 
Chinamen’s purpose. They sow grain always in 
drills, using the Asiatic original of the American 
grain and seed drill. It is commonly drawn by a 
downcast donkey, and consists of a sort of culti- 
vator tooth for making the furrow, with a hopper 
and valve worked by a bit of string. Thus the 
amount of seed per acre can be regulated. 

Behind this are two bits of board held on edge, 
makin a V-shaped figure. These push the earth 
back upon the seed. Behind these again is a 





In a level part of | 


furrow at a time, but does the work well. The 
machine would not cost more than a couple of 
dollars. 

A common sight in a Chinese farmyard is the 
fanning-mill, which is almost identical with its 
American brother. And there it has been for 
hundreds and thousands of years. 

The threshing-floor and the hand-mill for grind- 
ing grain are common in every Chinese hamlet, 
and so far as one can judge, are identical with 
those mentioned in the Bible. So, too, is the 
‘lodge in a garden of cucumbers”’ or melons. 

A series of markets or fairs are held at certain 
centres on fixed days, and to these the farmer 
takes his scant surplus of grain for sale. Here he 
purchases the few coarse articles and luxuries, 
such as tobacco and 
tea, that he needs. 
Beyond these market 
towns the wildest va- 
grant among all the 
farmers seldom or 
never roams. 

Once I inquired of 
an old man who cow- 
ered under the lee of 
a temple wall, to es- 
cape the bitter wind 
of a December after- 
noon, how far it was 
to a city which he 
named and where I 
hoped to pass the 
night. 

“T don’t know,” 
was the response. 

“But don’t you live 
here ?”’ I asked. 
“Yes; I’ve lived just yonder all my life.’ 
‘*How old are you?” 

“Seventy-four.” 
| Then how can it be that you don’t know the 
distance to Huailai ?”’ 

“How should I know? I have never been there.” 

The distance was eight miles. 

CuesteR HOLcoMBE. 
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PROPHETS. 


Not every soul may hear, 

Yet to the listening ear 

God’s lips are ever near. 

Heard’st thou the silence break ? 
Speak, for the dull world’s sake! 
Speak, though thine own heart quake! 


Original. JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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TO PRESERVE THE NATION’S FORESTS. 

One of the most interesting and enthusiastic 
sections of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science which not long since held 
| its forty-third annual meeting in Brooklyn, was 
that devoted to forestry and the preservation of 
the national forests. Of late, throughout the whole 
country, thinking people have awakened to the 
urgent need of taking immediate measures to pro- 
tect the forests. 

The Companion has frequently directed attention 
to this matter, and has emphasized the warnings 
which careful students of the forestry question 
have uttered. If we would hope to avoid destruc- 
tive droughts and failure of the already waning 
water supply, it is manifest that something must 
be done to check the ever increasing ravages of 
lumbermen and forest fires. The end of the 
forests and of the lumber supply is already in 
plain sight; yet still the destruction goes on. 

Animated discussions ensued at the Brooklyn 
convention as to most effective means of staying 
the wholesale destruction of our forests. When 
the future well-being of the nation is considered, 
lumbermen seem to be public enemies; yet curi- 
ously enough it was a lumberman who, on this 
occasion, presented the only really practical plan 
for the preservation and restoration of the great 
forests of the United States. 

The plan is simple, as well as practicable. It 
ae be carried out at slight expense, and should 
at once be brought to the notice of every state 
legislature in the country. 

The attention of the convention was called to 
the great sums of money which lumbermen have 
invested in timberlands and mills, and to the fact 
that it is but natural that they should wish to 
realize on these investments. 

It was next shown how unlikely it is that any 
state, as for example Wisconsin, Michigan, Maine 
or California, would be willing, or able, through 
its legislature, to buy back these great forest prop- 
erties from the lumbermen, to be converted to 
public parks. 

What course, then, can be pursued to preserve 
| the forests in future ? 

In reply, it was said that nearly all the timber 
forests of the United States are now held in tracts 
of from five hundred to five million acres by 
various lumbermen, or lumber companies, and 
| also that these owners will inevitably cut the large 

trees on these tracts. When once the large trees 
have been cut off a given tract, it is the custom 
with many lumbermen to allow the land to be sold 
| for taxes—for it is then practically valueless to 
| them and to others—and thus revert to the owner- 
| ship of the state. 

Mr. Putnam, the speaker, asserted that in his 
| own case, he would willingly quit-claim his forest 
| lands to the state, after the large trees are cut. 

He knows of many extensive owners of timberlands 
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who will do the same, or will sell them at a 
merely nominal price. So that, if the state would 
put itself in a legal position to receive back the 
timberlands and protect them, the great forests 
might all become public domain in the course 
of a single generation. 

But the trees would have been cut, one listener 
objected. 

Mr. Putnam then showed that this is not so 
serious a matter as might at first be conjectured, 
provided that forest fires are guarded against, and 
the remaining smaller trees allowed to grow. To 
guard the reclaimed lands should be the duty of 
the state. 

Where fires follow the operations of lumbermen, 
the woodlands are rendered desert for long periods ; 
and a century or two may pass ere, by alternations 
of growths, the forest can be restored; but where 
fires and squatters are kept out, the forest will 
renew itself in from twenty-five to thirty years. 

A forest of trees well selected and well cared for 
makes one of the most profitable of crops. To be 
sure the owner has to wait a long time for his 
| harvest, but it pays him well in the end. 
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FRESH AIR. 


Gaily afield, this morning of the skies, 
rom earth’s wide bow! a blessed draught I draw,— 
Air of the hill Sone! air the sun first saw 


i 
Crystalline air, that has no fleck or flaw; 
Runaway air, itself its own best law, 
Wild as the brooks from upland rocks that rise, 
Bring me, sweet air, the courage of the hills. 
A weary day’s before me; murmur low 
The meadow-charm that masters frets and ills, 
The healthful secret that the woodlands know. 
With all the daring joy of mountain rills, 
Into my surly, stagnant living flow! 


Original. Amos R. WELLS. 
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THE FOOTBALL QUESTION. 


If it were left to the boys to decide whether foot- 
ball shall continue to be played on their school 
grounds and on college fields, they would give the 
game a tremendous majority. The opposition 
would be ‘‘nowhere.”’ 

Whatever the grown-ups may think about the 
game, they should be glad that the boys favor it 
so strongly. For there is, beyond question, a 
tendency in football to promote manliness of 
bearing, courage and ‘‘push.”’ 

The only question is if the dangers to life and 
limb do or do not make the price of the acquisition 
of these qualities too high. On this point the 
newspapers, all through the football season, are 
printing items of intelligence which answer the 
question for many people. But it is frequently 
answered that the injuries are always made 
public, and that an exaggerated idea of the 
dangers of football thus becomes current. 

To meet this argument some suggestive facts 
have been furnished by experience at the West 
Point Military Academy. The instructor in 
athletics, the post surgeon and other officers have 
kept records, the result of which is embodied in 
the last report of the Board of Visitors to the 
Academy. “ 

In 1893 all the cadets, one hundred and eighty- 
four in number, were exercised in the riding hall, 
one hundred and six of them also in the gymna- 
sium; and but thirty-four in all played football. 
Football was restricted to two afternoons a week ; 
riding and the gymnasium exercise occurred every 
day. Yet while the riding accidents numbered 
only seventeen,—and every one knows that riding 
as it is practised at West Point is almost recklessly 
daring,—and while the gymnasium injuries only 
numbered nine, there were fifty-four casualties on 
the football field. 

Moreover, the football injuries were much the 
most serious. The days lost by cadets injured 
while riding were only fifty-seven; those lost by 
cadets hurt in playing football aggregated two 
hundred and seventy-seven. An average of a 
little more than half a day in a year was lost in 
consequence of riding injuries; an average of 
more than eight days by cadets who played foot- 
ball. 

The officers who collected these facts and the 
Board of Visitors who report them are by no 
means opposed to the game. The visitors say 
that if the rules could be so changed as to elimi- 
nate the unnecessary dangers, they would ‘deci- 
dedly and emphatically favor this game as well as 
all other athletic sports.’’ Nevertheless, as the 
case stands, they think “the price paid is too high 
for the advantages gained.” 

So thinks the superintendent of the academy, 
and consequently he has, on his own responsi- 
bility, forbidden the annual game with the cadets 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

The boys and young men of the country who 
are interested in maintaining this sport can see 
that this is a serious blow at their favorite game. 
It is just a little like the government putting a 
stop to it. Many of the college presidents and the 
athletic committees of universities are waiting and 
watching. They do not wish to prohibit football, 
but they fear they must. 

Last year there was supposed to be an effort, 
by change of rules, to remove some of the dangers 
and roughnesses of the game, which those who 
observe it without full knowledge of what goes 
on, regard as brutalities. The effort seems to 
have failed. 

There was no decrease in the number of young 
men injured, and in one or two noteworthy cases 
the brutality charged was worse than that of 
years before. 

In consequence of this failure the Harvard 








faculty has taken action in opposition to inter- 
collegiate football. This is perhaps the severest 
blow of all. For the game between the Harvard 
and Yale teams has been regarded as one of the 
great athletic events of the year,—a contest which 
excited interest in all parts of the country. 

So once more the great autumn sport which 
tests a boy’s ‘“‘sand” is in danger. It depends 
very greatly upon what takes place this year 
whether football shall be restored to something 
like its old favor, or whether it shall be taken 
altogether from the list of tolerated games. 
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FOUR HUNDRED AND NINETY-NINE 
LASHES. 


Of Daniel Morgan, the friend of Washington and 
victor of Cowpens, it has been sometimes said that 
no general of the Revolution performed so great a 
number of useful, brilliant and various exploits as 
he. He served in the army through every rank 
from regimental teamster upward, and in each 
position found some occasion to distinguish himself. 
Indeed, one of his adventures while a teamster in 
ante-Revolutionary days under Braddock is as 
striking if not as important as anything in his 
history. 

Six feet tall, muscular, supple, powerful and 
inured to hardship, Morgan was a model of physical 
strength and endurance. Unfortunately, he was as 
high-spirited as he was hardy, and one day when a 
youthful British officer, after pouring out upon him 
a torrent of abuse for some slight or fancied fault, 
concluded by striking him with the flat of his sword, 
the insult was more than the young teamster could 
bear. He doubled his fist and struck back, with the 
immediate result of stretching his lieutenant sense- 
less at his feet. 

Such an act of insubordination created a sensa- 
| tion, naturally, and Morgan was promptly tried by 
| drumhead court martial and sentenced, after the 
cruel custom of the time,—though the punishment 
| was even then excessive of its kind,—to receive a 
flogging of five hundred lashes. 

He was stripped and tied to the nearest tree, but 
his courage and iron constitution not only enabled 
him to bear gallantly a punishment few men could 
have survived, but to recover so rapidly from its 
effects that he was again at his. post before many 
days had gone by, although he carried to his death 
the scars of the lacerating cat-o’-nine-tails. 

The redeeming point in the story is that the arro- 
gant British lieutenant, horrified at the severity of 
Morgan’s punishment and realizing too late that he 
had been himself in the wrong at first, had the 
grace voluntarily to make him a public apology. 
Morgan, notwithstanding his unhealed stripes, was 
magnanimous enough to accept it, and was never 
heard to speak a bitter word of the affair afterward, 
nor to blame any one less able to comfortably 
endure the reproach than King George himself, 
to whose account he was wont humorously to 
lay it. 

When, in his last illness, the doctor attending 
him, who was unacquainted with the events of his 
early life, was startled to observe the scars and 
ridges disfiguring the back of the old and honored 
general from shoulder to waist, and asked their 
meaning, the dying veteran answered him gaily : 

“Ah, that is the doings of old King George! 
While I was in his service upon a certain occasion 
he promised to give me five hundred lashes. But 
he failed in his promise, and gave me only four 
hundred and ninety-nine; so he has been owing me 
one lash ever since. While the drummer was laying 
them on my back, I heard him miscount one. I was 
counting after him at the time. But I did not think 





go at that!” 


Mibie~tabaien 
REBUKED BY A PRINCE. 

Li Hung Chang, who has been called the Bismarck 
of China, has a caustic tongue as well as a power- 
ful brain. His habit, it appears, is to embarrass 
and frighten his guests by irritating questions, 
knowing that an angry man is at the mercy of a 
cool one. A German savant describes his inter- 
view with him. 

As soon as he was introduced, the viceroy fixed 
his eye contemptuously on a decoration which the 
German wore, and asked bluntly what he had 
paid for it. 

“Years of work and want,” said the savant, 
calmly. 

The viceroy nodded approvingly, and treated his 
guest with respect during the interview. 

Until lately Americans generally shared the con- 
tempt of the Chinese statesman for orders and 
decorations. The little buttons worn by the Loyal 
Legion, the Grand Army of the Republic, the Sons 
of the Revolution and other less numerous associa- 
tions have taught them the significance of these 
symbols. 

In foreign countries they indicate sometimes only 
high birth, but more frequently are the only dis- 
tinction and reward bestowed by sovereigns for 
exemplary acts of courage or statecraft, or for 
achievements in scientific or scholarly pursuits. 

The tiny ribbon or button has, therefore, in these 
countries an actual and high value which an 
American can hardly appreciate. For a man to 
assume a decoration which did not belong te him 
would be held as unworthy of a gentleman as to 
forge a name to a check. In fact it is an offence 
punishable by law. 

The Prince of Wales is said to have an extraordi- 
nary and accurate knowledge of the signs, colors 
and membership of all orders of merit. It is a 
matter in which he permits no trifling, as the 
following incident shows: 

At a recent state ball a beautiful young girl wore 
a glittering jewelled decoration on her breast. She 
| danced opposite the prince. When the quadrille 
| was over he said, gently: 
| “That is a pretty ornament. 
| it belongs?” 
| “To Lord Blank,” said the frightened girl. 
| is my fiancé. He allows me to wear it.” 
| “Can you unfasten it easily?” 
| “Yes, your highness.” 

“Then may I ask you to take it off, and to tell 
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Lord Blank that it means something more than a 
bit of gold and a few diamonds to be worn merely 
as an ornament, even by a charming woman.” 
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BRITISH BOOTS. 


The history of the dashing little privateers of the 
New England seaport towns which swarmed like 
hornets during the trying days of the Revolution 
has never been completely written; but besides 
their historic record of gallant fighting done, and 
numerous prizes captured, local tales and traditions 
often throw picturesque side-lights upon their part 
in the struggle. 

Among the great number of prizes brought into 
the old port of Newburyport—whence the first of 
the Massachusetts privateers set sail—was one 
whose capture was a special cause of rejoicing, 
because she was laden with supplies for the British 
in Boston. 

The privateer that captured her had been out a 
long time; so long that the owner became anxious, 
and decided to go to an underwriter in the neigh- 
boring town of Amesbury and protect himself so 
far as possible from risk, although he would be 
obliged, under the circumstances, to pay a heavy 
premium, 

After he had started on his way one of his 
employés, &@ man who knew ships and had the eye 
of a hawk for their slightest peculiarities, saw in 
the offing making for the harbor two vessels, one 
of which he at once recognized as the missing 
privateer. Summoning his son he hastily bade him 
mount a horse, ride after the owner at topmost 
speed, and overtake him before the useless premium 
had been paid. 

The boy flung himself on horseback and galloped 
off, delighted alike to be the bearer of such exciting 
news, and at the prospect of the lively race before 
him. He was a good rider and had a good horse 
under him; and he succeeded in overtaking the 
shipowner in time, at the Amesbury ferry. 

The two returned together, full of eager anticipa- 
tions, to receive the home-coming privateer at the 
wharf, She glided in triumphant under a cloud of 
sail, bringing with her a rich prize loaded with pro- 
visions, ammunition and uniforms for the British 
troops. 

Among the items of this precious cargo was a 
consignment of military boots, and of these the 
grateful owner presented the smallest-sized pair to 
the boy; in consequence of which that fortunate 
youth for many months after paraded the streets of 
his native town, the proud wearer of a huge pair of 
shiny black Hessians with broad, white, turnover 
tops—looking, no doubt, rather like a patriotic 
puss-in-boots. 


* 
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UNLUCKY LUCK. 


The advocates of anti-lottery legislation are still 
working earnestly for the bill which has passed 
the Senate, and now needs only a favorable vote 


from the House of Representatives and the Presi- | 


dent’s signature to become a law. 

The greatest obstacle is indifference, both in 
Congress and among the people. The promoters 
of the bill say, “The total amount thus far contrib- 
uted by the Christian public to the present campaign 
falls, by published report, below the daily wine 
and liquor bills of the lottery company.” 

Of all victims to the gambling mania, perhaps 
those suffer most in the end who are unfortunate 
enough to win at first. The curse of too easily 
acquired wealth is not easily shaken off. A curious 
series of incidents illustrating this—strange and 
yet true—has lately been retold. 

Many years ago, when Pennsylvania authorized 
lotteries, a poor man in Philadelphia bought a 
lottery ticket for a dollar. He won one thousand 
dollars; bought another ticket for five dollars; 
stupefied himself with drink, fell into the river and 
was drowned. In his hat-band was found the 
ticket; it drew a capital prize—ten thousand 
dollars. 

The money was paid to his wife and two sons. 
They, too, proceeded to enjoy their new wealth by 
drinking to excess; one of the sons, when intoxi- 
cated, struck and killed the other; the murderer 
and his mother fled, and in attempting to drive 
over a bridge drove instead into the water and 
perished. 

Thereupon an uncle of the original “lucky man” 
got the money, drank himself into delirium tremens, 
and died a raving maniac. Within a year of the 
beginning of the story all these tragedies had hap- 
pened. 

Win or lose, the man who tries to make money in 
any other way than by honest industry is a short- 
sighted fool. 
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WHITTIER’S PARROT. ; 

Somehow one does not naturally associate the 
venerable Quaker poet with fun and parrots; but 
he had both, and Charlie, the poet’s parrot, was 
gray, but not always grave. 

Charlie originally came of profane stock, but 
soon fell into the decorous ways of the house. Mr. 
Pickard, Whittier’s biographer, tells of this par- 
rot’s occasional falls from grace. 

One Sunday morning Charlie climbed the light- 
ning-rod of the house while the street was full of 
church-goers. 

Having reached the chimney-top, he began to 
dance and sing and swear, to the mingled amuse- 
ment and amazement of the righteous population, 
and to the intense annoyance of the shocked poet 
below, who could devise no way of stopping his 
bird’s unholy frolic. 

That chimney seems to have been Charlie’s 
favorite resort when he wished to escape restraint. 
He used to perch up there and sing out, “Whoa!” 
bringing the horses in the street to an obedient 
stop. 

But alas! Charlie danced on the chimney once 
too often. He tumbled down a flue, and was not 
discovered until in the middle of the night two 
days afterward. 

Mr. Whittier immediately sent for a man, who 
let down a long pole with a cleat on it. When 
the sooty bird emerged he was so weak that he 
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could hardly respond to his master’s attentions. 
All he could do was to cock his eye and whisper 
feebly, ‘Poor Charlie wants water.” 

He never recovered his strength, and in a few 
days the poet’s pet was buried in the garden under 
a snowbank. 





UNPRACTISED CRITICISM, 


Impressionism in art is, roughly speaking, the 
reaction against the use of excessive and careful 
detail; it consists in representing nature broadly, 
and as she appears to the poetic eye. Yet such an 
interpretation of art does not admit of carelessness 
any more than the microscopically faithful method; 
and when its devotees allow themselves the slight- 
est inaccuracy of line and feeling in thus dashing 
off broad effects, they are no longer apostles of the 
true. 


John Durand says, in his life of A. B. Durand, 
that a distinguished African explorer, Monsieur 
Mizon, on his return to France, brought with him 
a young negress, twelve years old, called Sanabon, 
who became for a time a favorite in society. 

One day she was taken to see the pictures in the 
Goupil gallery, and her entertainers were naturally 
desirous of knowing how a perfected art would 
affect such an utter savage. She was asked to tell 
what she saw, and answered readily enough, as 
she came to one canvas after another, that she saw 
trees, men, or animals. 

wine: J she was led up to the canvas of an 
impressionist on an easel by itself, and interrogated 
in the same fashion. She hesitated for a long time. 
Then she walked up to the picture, looked behind 
it, and retreated again. 

“What do you see?” urged her companions. 

“It is a horse,” she returned, hesitatingly. 

The intention of the artist had been to represent 
the margin of a pool, where a woman, with a child 
standing beside her, was washing clothes. 





BARBARIAN DANCING. 


Among the arts that have most powerfully served | 
to advance the social evolution of primitive peoples | 
is that of the dance. Doctor Grosse, a German | 
authority in ethnography, has recently pointed out 
how important dancing is in attracting rude folk, 
accustomed to gain their living principally by | 
hunting, to social gatherings which result in coiip 
eration for other purposes. 


Dancing among such people is a far more signifi 
cant thing than it is among civilized races. The 
fondness for dancing may be looked upon as a 
most a agent in the early development of | 
mankind. But what is the natural charm of the 
dance which has given it such a conspicuous place 
in social evolution? According to Doctor Grosse, 
the ¢ consists simply in “the pleasure of 
strong and rhythmical movements, the pleasure of 
imitation, oad the pleasure of giving vent to the 
feelings.” 

These are identical with the attractions of art, 
and so the dance is ranked among the important 
arts of primitive man. The passion for dancing is 
one of the strongest that he feels. 

In civilized life the dance retains its charm, but 
it is as different in its influence and in its effect 
upon the dancers as it is in form. As civilized 
people practise it, of course, dancing no longer 
serves the original needs, which in fact have then 
practically disappeared. 


AFRAID OF THE RATTLER. 


The instinct of self-preservation is strong and 
It works independently of reason and 
knowledge, but even against their teachings. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer tells a story which illustrates 
these assertions: a 


A man on a Lake Huron steamer had the only 
specimen of black rattlesnake I have ever met 
with. It was about the size of an ordinary garter 
snake and very vicious. It was confined in a strong 
box covered with thick plate glass. 

When any one would touch the glass with his 
finger the snake would strike the under side oppo- 
site the finger as quickly as a stroke of lightning. 
The experimenter would always jerk away as 
suddenly. 

There was not a roan on board, however muscular 
and free from nervousness, who could keep his 
finger to the glass when the snake would strike, 
although knowing that it could not possibly touch 
him. Strong men would try it again and again, 
certain of their ability to endure the test, but with 
the same result. 


DID NOT SUCCEED. 
When Barnum made his contract with Jenny 
Lind, he stipulated that she should not sing at 


private parties. That the far-seeing showman 
knew what he was about this anecdote proves: 





Paderewski was invited to tea by a New York 
millionaire, and the pianist rather coldly referred 
his intended host to his agent at Chickering Hall. 
When the agent was seen the first question he 
asked was: 

“I suppose Mrs. V. will expect Paderewski to | 
play?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Then Monsieur Paderewski will accept your 
invitation as an engagement.” 

“Oh, very well, if you prefer to put it that way,” 
returned the millionaire. ‘What are the terms?” 

“Three thousand dollars for one piece, and Mon- 
sieur Paderewski will consent to a single encore!” 

The terms were not accepted. 





NOT MRS. HOBART. 


A good story, illustrative of the prosaic nature 
on which art makes no impression, is told by the 
New York Erangelist : 


In the “monument-room” at Trinity Church is 
the large marble tablet in memory of the late 
Bishop Hobart. It is a bas-relief, representing the 
bishop,—a portrait,—in the agony of death, ctalios 
into the arms of an allegorical female figure, pre- 
sumably intended for the Angel of Death. 

It is said that an aged couple from the rural 
districts were being shown about the church, and 
pausing long before the tablet, the old lady re- 
marked to her husband: 

“That’s a good likeness of the bishop, but—” 
regarding the angelic personage attentively—“‘it’s 
avery poor one of Mrs. Hobart. I knew her well, 
and she didn’t look like that.” 


EULOGIUM. 


Short and comprehensive is the eulogium pro- 
nounced upon Froude, the historian: 
As a writer he remained constant to his ideal, | 


and his private conduct was equally dominated by 
an inflexible integrity. 1 








Rome Tea Kettles 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’” This preparation gives the best | 








results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. Adv. | 
are 
300,000 Housekeepers “*,. 


and 


Tea and Coffee Pots. 


Fher are made of Copper; out- 

side Nickel Plated, highly finished ; 

inside heavily coated with Pure 
in. 4 


Enamelled Wood Handles. 
Always Cold. Never Burn the Hand. 





Ask your 
dealer for ROME or send to us for descriptive cir- 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 
For Sale. 


A Fine Sea-Shore House 


high ground, overlooking the Atlantic 


cular and prices. 





Situated on 
Ocean and giving an extended view of sea-shore and 
inland landscape. 

The house is within three-fourths of an hour, by rail, 
of Boston, on the North Shore, that is sought and 
noted for its desirability and coolness. There is a lawn 
in front of the house bordered by trees. There is also 
a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, 
and in good repair. It will be sold with the furniture 
in it at a very reasonable price and for much less than | 
its original cost. 

An unusually desirable and healthful summer resi- 
dence for a Southern or a Western family. | 

For further particulars apply by letter, addressed to | 


Alden Geldert, Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
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Intensely fragrant. 
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6 Plants of the New CALIFORNIA VIOLET. | 
4 ROSES, 4 Varieties. 
2 CARNATIONS, 2 New Varieties. | 
% CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 2 California varieties. 
1 HELIOTROPE. Variegated Leaf. 


1 FUCHSIA, 


Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds, Plants and Fruit 
Trees mailed free. 


COX SEED & PLANT COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


All young well-rooted plants. 
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‘* NOX-’EM-ALL”’ 


Combination 


oan ant. 


To fit boys from 4 to 10 years of 
age. All wool. pip! eut. Well 
made. Samples of cloth free. 


Price, $5.00. 


The best and most popular Combination 
Suit sold. Send us age, height, weight of 
boy and size of cap and we will guarantee 
fit. Coat, two pairs pants, cap to match, 
5.00, sent C. O. D. subject to inspec- 
tion, it ordered prepaid send 5. le 
Money cheerfully refunded if suit is in 
iy way unsatisfactory. Boy’s Ulster, 
with or without Cape, sent C. O. D., 
&5.00. If ordered prepaid send ®5.50. 


Strictly 
All-Wool. 


Full Line of Men's and Boys’ Clothing. 
Catalogue Sent on Application. 


NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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WIRE SCREENS 


SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 
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FOR THAT 


TIRED 


FEELING. 


“T believe that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal as a blood-purifier and 


Spring medicine, 
Dizziness, Indigestion, 
remedy has to me always been an 


For Loss of Energy, That Tired Feeling, for Debility, 
or Dyspepsia, or for Loss of 


Appetite, this 


unfailing specific. It gives tone to 


the stomach, aids digestion, and exerts a beneficial and healthy action as 


a brain and nerve restorative.’””— NATHAN §&. 


Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CLEAVELAND, 376 Centre 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 


NEw YORK, 
PROVIDENCE, 


Showrooms full of 


all tempting in promise of speed and pleasure. 
Which shall you choose ? 


The best that can be said of any other wheel is that 
it is “just as good as the COLUMBIA.” 


Select a Columbia“ - 
or a Hartford. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD, Conn. 


Bicycles 
shining nickel and enamel— 
How shall you 
glitter? Only one safe way 


the maker. 


Don’t put up 
Let your mount be the 





CHICAGO, 
BUFFALO. 








Catalogue of Columbia and Hartford Bicycles is free at any Columbia 
Agency, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 
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THE NAUTILUS. 
A Cradle Sona. 


The winds upon the summer sea 
Droop lazily, croon lazily; 
Afar upon the water floats 
The tiniest of fairy ts; 
Hither it bends its sails for us,— 
The gleaming, gliding nautilus. 


Queer haven hath that little boat. 
In coral groves, aloof, remote, 
‘Where, amber-e ed, the fishes dwell 
Deep underneath the glassy swell, 
The little boat; the nautilus 
Adream, afloat, adrift, for us! 


And light and free, and glad and gay, 
We'll glide away, we'll gleam away, 
Beyond the listless breakers’ mouth, 
To north, to east, to west, to south! 
The little boat has come for us— 

he nautilus! the nautilus! 


A pearly ship with silken sails 

All spiced with balm of Indian gales 
From fair Ceylon and Celebe: 

From clove, and nard, and coffee trees,— 
Sweet as a censer drifts to us 

The fairy boat, the nautilus. 


O close your eyes and dream awhile, 

O close your eyes and dream and smile. 
Hark! how the slumbrous ripples sing, 
The lazy billows rock and swing! 

The ebbing tide foes out with us, 

Slow drifting with the nautilus. 


Original. IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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AN ALL-ROUND MAN. 


A man can be an athlete, a canoeist, a yachtsman, 
a volunteer soldier, a lawyer, an author, a popular 
street-preacher, a gentleman and an every-day 
Christian. Doubtless such an all-round man is 
rare; but “Rob Roy” MacGregor was one. 

The fame of his canoe, the Rob Roy, gave him 
his nickname. It was known on the rivers of 
Europe, Palestine and Egypt, and he had named it 
after his famous kinsman, the Highland chief, 
whose simple rule of life was to take when he 
could and keep what he might. 

John MacGregor might have gained a fortune, 
for he was a successful patent lawyer, an author 
whose books sold, and a popular lecturer; but he 
did not care to be rich, and valued money only as a 
means of helping the help] lar was he 








as a lecturer that one hundred and twenty-six 
lectures, delivered throughout England and Scot- 
land, netted fifty thousand dollars—every penny 
of which he gave to religious and philanthropic 
objects. 

Although philanthropy was the great business of 
MacGregor’s life, he did not neglect himself. A 
robust man, of great muscular strength, he was 
wise enough to know that without fitting exercise 
and recreation his body would fail to respond when 
he called upon it to help him in his professional 
and philanthropic work. Therefore he skated with 
a vigor and grace that caused spectators to ask 
who he was. 

“That’s MacGregor, the ragged school and shoe- 
black man!” some one would reply. 

He was an expert swimmer, and believed that 
every one should learn to swim as a Christian duty, 
because it gave ability to save other lives. As 
captain of the. Royal Canoe Club, he discounte- 
nanced canoeing by persons who were not swim- 
mers. 

In the gymnasium MacGregor held his own as an 
all-round athlete. On the river he could pull a pair 
of sculls with greater skill and strength than when 
he rowed in the Trinity eight. He was a formi- 
dable boxer, and once at a tnieves’ school gave 
amusing evidence of his muscular Christianity. 

“One of the men,” he wrote in his diary, “gave 
me a great blow in the breast in anger; but we 
became the best of friends afterward, when he saw 
how it was returned.” 

The man who, in a practical way, taught that 
“the glory of a young man is his strength,” also 
showed that the highest athletics are not incompat- 
ible with a holy life. He was one of the most 
popular street-preachers in London, and could win 
the roughs to him by his humor and good temper. 

Once, whilé preaching in a London street, he 
was annoyed by a young ruffian who tried to 
create a disturbance; but so marked was Mac- 
Gregor’s good humor that at last the young rough 
exclaimed in admiration: 

“Don’t he keep his temper beautiful, with all 
that impudence from those fellows !” 

Immediately after MacGregor was called to the 
bar he started the Lawyer’s Prayer Union, an asso- 
ciation of members of the legal profession who at 
stated times prayed for the queen and “all that are 
in authority,” the chancellor, the Parliament, the 
ministry, the judges, and for “right judgments, 
true laws, good statutes and commandments.” This 
quiet, private association of lawyers, who are 
“men of prayer,” is working to-day on the identical 
lines laid down by John MacGregor forty-two years 
ago. 
In 1859 the movement for the formation of Volun- 
teer Corps spread throughout England and Scot- 
land. MacGregor entered heartily into it because 
he believed in its motto, “Defence, not Defiance,” 
and was appointed captain of the London Scottish 
Rifle Volunteers. Master of every detail of drill 
and a prize-winner at target-shooting, he was a 
popular officer. He used his popularity to enlist 
the men in the Volunteers’ Prayer Union. The 
movement opened to him a new sphere of Christian 
activity, and his influence among the volunteers is 
attested by this anecdote: 

One day at Wimbledon, where the volunteers 
had assembled for drill and target practice, a 
number of officers, gathered in a tent, were indulg- 
ing in loose conversation. On the entrance of 
Captain MacGregor a few of the officers, after the 
usual salutations, continued the talk. 

“Gentlemen,” said MacGregor, “we are met here 
to serve our queen; let us not dishonor our King 
of Kings.” 








Promptly came the answer from another “sin- 
ner:” “John MacGregor, one of the finest men 
that treads God’s earth!” 

From that day no one indulged in loose language 
in his presence. “Here’s MacGregor!” was the 


| cry that silenced unseemly talkers. 


Mr. MacGregor had many philanthropic “irons 
in the fire.” He was an active worker in more 
than a dozen societies, but his businesslike fashion 
of doing his work enabled-him to get through it all, 
and to attend to his own profession and to the 
claims of friends. 


the man who has most to do.” 


His hobby was the Shoeblack Brigade, which he | 


organized in 1851. It began with ten dollars, sub- 


| seribed by four gentlemen, and one boy, who had 


a bullet in his neck, got in a juvenile burglary. 

The boy, with his shoeblack box, gave a first 
“demonstration” by blacking the boots of the four 
gentlemen, who kept him at work by walking now 
and then in the street puddles to get a splash of 


| mud on their boots. The growth and pecuniary 


success of this small beginning are iliustrated by 
this paragraph in Mr. Edwin Hodder’s “Life of 
John MacGregor :” 

“The philanthropic enterprise now extends to the 
whole kingdom. Thousands of boys have been 
trained under its auspices, but at their own cost. 
The wise forethought which prompted the founders 
of the Ragged School Shoeblack Society to dispose 
of the earnings of the boys into equal proportions 
(one part for the boy’s pocket, one part to the 
society’s fund for working expenses, and one part 
to the boy’s bank) has been the rule to this day. 
Every year the earnings have steadily increased, 
until in 1892 they reached, merely for shoeblacking, 
the sum of seventy-five thousand eight hundred 
pounds (three hundred and seventy-nine thousand 
dollars).” 

The Shoeblack Society is not the only monument 
to MacGregor’s forecasting philanthropy, but it is 
a prominent and permanent one. 
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THE TSAR’S NURSE. 


“Let nothing be said of the dead, but what is 
favorable.”’ Public opinion, in obedi e to this 
precept, ignores the late tsar’s terrible persecutions 
of the Jews and Stundists, and emphasises the 
fact that for twelve years he has compelled Europe 
to keep the peace. It also circulates stories of his 
domestic life, setting forth his kindness of heart 
and his devotion to those who served him. It 
recalls the fact that another remorseless persecutor 
was & most amiable man and a writer of moral 
reflections—Marcus Aurelius. The following story 
is told by an English Friend, a member of the 
deputation that went to Russia to plead for the 
persecuted Stundists : 


The day before Alexander III. was born, an 
English nurse entered the service of the imperial 
family. I forget her full name, but in the palace 
she was always known as “Kitty.” A God-fearing 
woman, she exercised a powe: influence on the 
children under her care, and they returned that 
care with unbounded love and respect. 

In her old age the tsar allotted her apartments in 
what answers in Russia to the English Hampton 
Court—the Winter Palace—for since the death of 
Alexander II., it is no longer used as an imperial 
residence, though it still serves for some of the 
state ceremonies. 

Here rooms, a carriage, servants and everything 
that thought could devise, made the old nurse’s 
declining days easy. The walls of her room were 
crowded with birthday and other presents from 
every member of the great family she had so faith- 
fully served; and in these surroundings, rather 
— than two years ago, the time came for Kitty to 
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A Sg and again the emperor would come and sit 
by her bedside to read her a chapter out of the 
nglish Bible that she had so often read from to 
him when he was a little child; for to her earl 
endeavors he had owed the strengthening of what- 
ever was good and gentle in him; and he repaid 
her with almost the affection of a son to his mother. 

The Jast time he came to see her, the old nurse 
was ¢ consciousness, and failed to give him her 
usual smile of recognition. Alexander bent down 
over the dying face, and asked tenderly if she did 
not know him? But Kitty never spoke again; her 
life’s work was done. 

The morning of the funeral found the emperor 
and some other members of the family in the room 
with the British chaplain of St. Petersburg, an 
the undertakers. As the moment came for puttin 
the body into the coffin, the men my see forwa: 
to do so; but the tsar motioned them back. 

“No; no one shall touch her but ourselves,” he 
said; and then, beckoning to his brother, Grand 
Duke Sergius took the feet, and he lifted the head, 
and they gently laid the remains in the coffin. 

It was a miserable winter day; but Alexander 
III. followed that coffin for two miles from the 
Winter Palace, through the streets of St. Peters- 
burg to the poemaney = A yond the Neva, to see his 
old English nurse laid in the grave. 
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THE LARGEST MAGNET. 


The largest magnet in the world is at Willetts 


Point, a government station. It is a cannon weigh- 
ing fifty thousand pounds, around which are coiled 
fourteen miles of wire. When electricity is passed 
through the wire by means of a powerful dynamo, 
an immense magnetic force is developed, whose 
effects are described by a writer in Harper’s Young 
People: 

You may have seen a little horseshoe magnet, 
and how several steel pens may be made to han 
from it. This big magnet does the same thing wi 
five cannon-balls, which represent a down-pull of 
sixteen hundred and twenty-five pounds. They 
hang together, one over the other, by an area of 
surface which can be, theoretically, but a point. 

At first, for convenience’ sake, in liftin: heavy 
weights an iron pulley with a quarter-inch chain 
was used, but when the gun was magnetic the chain 
and yf were of no use. The chain became as 
~- as if it had been a bar of solid steel riveted to 

e gun. 

I saw a man stand at a distance of some three 
feet from the gun, and an iron spike put against his 
breast would stand out straight, as if he were a 
magnet. Then he covered his chest with iron spikes 
like a porcupine. 

heavy piece of railroad iron, weighing fully 
fifty pounds, when pushed into the muzzle of the 
cannon, was shoved out a certain distance, and 
then drawn back by the magnetic force. 

The soldiers who work the magnet derive some 


amusement from the gun. When they see a green 
nd us that 
Billy, anxious 


man, my 4 ew 3 to him, “Billy, just 
crowbar leaning against the gun.” 





He illustrated the trite, true | 
saying, “If you want anything done, always go to | 








to help, tries to take the crowbar, and finds that he 
cannot budge it, pull, haul, or strain all he may. It 
requires the efforts of two men, with a sudden jerk, 
to pull away from the gun an iron bar weighing 
about twenty-five pounds. 

This gun was mounted on a great iron carriage 
fully twenty feet long. The whole carriage was 
magnetic. Big nails would stick to it anywhere. I 
made long pendants of nails. It was curious to 
see railroad spikes lift themselves up on a wooden 
platform, as if they were live things making ready 
to spring at the gun. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


Consider, you who, misanthropic, 
See naught of sunshine anywhere, 

Who sorrow find in every topic, 
The minor key in every air, 


Note pussy’s wisdom. Let there be 
One gleam of sunshine on the floor, 

Basking in that one ray will she 
Contented purr and ask not more. 


Let pussy’s calm example, teach 
Content—and all the rest of it. 

Welcome such sunshine as there is— 
And learn to make the best of it! 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 





Original. 
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OVER THE PRECIPICE. 


Lucien Biart, a Frenchman, was travelling 
through a lonely part of Mexico with an Indian 
guide. At four o’clock in the afternoon, the sky 
being thickly clouded, it b so dark in the 
forest that it was difficult for them to pick their 
way. Then it began to rain, the steep slopes 
became slippery, and the Indian, unable to see the 
mountain summits, was obliged to admit that he 
did not know where he was. The two men came 
te the edge of a precipice. There was no telling 
how deep the abyss might be, as it was filled with 
fog. 

“We are shut in,” said the Indian, squatting upon 
the ground with the stoicism of an Aztec. 

“But the rain is falling,” said Biart, “and it is 

ing to fall all night. Are we far from Songol- 
ca? 

“A full day’s march.” 

“Tsn’t there any hut hereabout?”’ 

“Who knows?’ 

“There seems to be an abyss in front of us.” 

By way of response the Indian picked up a stone 
and threw it over the edge. Some seconds elapsed, 
and then the Frenchman heard a 
faint noise as of branches being 
struck far below. 

“How are we going to get out of 
this?” asked Biart. 

The Indian thought for a moment. 
Then he stood up and said, “Come 
on!” Going under the trees, he 
began cutting a quantity of the 
slender, flexible vines which are so 
abundant in tropical forests. Mon- 
sieur Biart followed suit, and when 
enough had been collected, the In- 
dian tied them together, adjusted 
a log at the end, w it over the 
edge of the precipice, and the next 
moment let himself down the rope 
hand over hand into the fog. 

The Frenchman leaned over the 
brow of the cliff, but could see 
—-. By and , | the vine stems 
cea to shake. The guide must 
haye found a footing. Then they 
began shaking again, and after what 
seemed a long while his head 
emerged out of the mist. 

“T know where we are,” he said. 
“We shall sleep in a hut, after all. 
Follow me.” 

He spoke in as matter-of-fact a 
tone as if it had beena — of 





oing down-stairs. The Frenchman 
réw back. 
“How? Youare afraid?” 


If tne traveller could have seen 
the depth of the abyss over which 
he was asked to suspend himself, 
he would no doubt have hesitated— 
so he says, in telling the story. As 
it was, he followed his leader, but 
had not gone far before he became 
thoroughly frightened, and began 
making frantic efforts to climb back again. Then 
he re! dizzy, and shutting his eyes, allowed him- 
self to slip slowly downward. 

“Hang on,” said the Indian; “death is down 
there!” 

The advice was superfluous, the traveller says. 
Stones were loosened under his feet, and the time 
they took in getting to the bottom was a sufficient 
inducement for him to hang to the rope. A standing- 
_— was reached at last. Here the two men too 

reath, and then with another. vine-rope let them- 
selves down a second precipice,—not so bad as the 
first,—and after a long and arduous journey came 
to the hut of which the Indian had spoken. 
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A RELIGIOUS DOG. 


There is more in a dog than is dreamt of by any 
philosophy of instinct. The father of the late 
Doctor Prime, editor of the New York Observer, 
was a sternly orthodox Presbyterian minister, one 
of the “old school.” He owned a small, beautiful 
dog, named Fidelity, about whom there was some- 
thing mysterious, and though he never ventured to 
express the opinion that the dog had moral percep- 
tions, his son believed that he thought so. Said 
Doctor Prime: 


He differed from other - only in being better 
than others, and in manifesting something that 
seemed like religious sensibility, or a peculiar 
attachment to religious places, people and services. 
He attended fami ———- with a punctuality and 
regularity that other members of the household 
might well have imitated, and certainly did not 
surpass. 

If a stranger were present—and much company 
visited our house—the dog’s attention to him was 
sageamet by his taking the lead, or not, in the 
religious worship of the household. If the visitor 
at my father’s request conducted the worship, the 
dog at once attached himself to his person, and 
when he departed the dog escorted him out of the 
village, sometimes going home with him to a neigh- 
os town and making him a visit of a few days. 

If the visitor did not perform any religious ser- 
vices in the house the og took no notice of him 
while there, and suffered him to depart unattended 
and evidently unregretted. 

Such a dog was, of course, an habitual attendant 
on the public services of the church on the Sabbath. 
It required ry yy care to keep him at home. 
Shut up in a room he dashed through a window, 
and was at church before the family. 

He was once shut up in an outhouse that had no 
floor. He dug out under the sill of the door, and 
was at church before the first psalm. 

In church he comes the upper step of the 
pulpit within which his master ministered. He lay 
quiet during the sermon unless other dogs below 
misbehaved, in which case he left his seat, and after 
quieting the disturbance, resumed it. 

He was equally devoted to the weekly prayer- 
meeting which was held from house to house, the 











appointment being announced on the Sabbath. He 
remembered the evening and the place, and was 
always present. As it was not agreeable to have a 
dog at an evening meeting in a private house ne 
was confined at home. e next week he went 
early, before the family had thought to shut him 
up, and waited for the hour and the peorte. 

He knew. the names of the families where the 
meetings were held, and where they lived, and 
could have gone to any of them on an errand as 
easily and correctly as a child, and the only know- 
ledge he had of the place of = 2 as the 
others did, by hearing the notice on Sunday. 

These habits of the dog were not the fruit of 
education. On the contrary, pains were taken to 
prevent him from. indul ng s religious prefer- 
ences. He did not manifest a fondness for other 
meetings or for any individuals out of the family 
circle, except those whom he recognized by their 
habit of praying, as the people in whom he was 
specially interested. 
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HOW SHE WAS PUNISHED. 


One of those “shoppers” who seek to see rather 
than to buy, having kept a salesman of a Boston 
dry goods house busy for an hour in displaying the 
choicest goods, at last said, “I'll take a skein of 
silk.” “Shall we send it to your address, madam?” 
asked the polite clerk, as he wrapped up the pur- 
chase. “You may,” said she, without a blush, and 
handed him her card. The silk was sent by a 
messenger-boy. In London, however, the retail 
dealers are not so polite, and they are not pleased 
to show their goods unless one buys liberally. The 
London Millinery tells this story of making an 
example of a woman who would look at goods 
without buying any: 


A pompous lady, after teasing the shopman of a 
millinery establishment beyond the forbearance 
limit, ordered a spool of cotton to be sent to her 
4d that she should be made an 
example of and a warning to her kind. 

She was surprised, and her neighbors interested, 
soon after she arrived home. common dray, 
drawn by four horses, proceeded slowly to her 
door. On the dray, with bare arms, were a number 
of stalwart laborers. They were holding on vigor- 
ously to some object she could not see. 

The neighbors stared. After a deal of whip- 
cracking, the cart was backed inst the curb. 
There, reposing calmly, end up, in the centre of 
the cart, was the spool of cotton she had ordered. 
With the aid of a plank it was finally rolled, barrel- 
fashion, to the pavement. 

After a struggle it was placed on the purchaser’s 
door-step. The fact that the purchaser came out 
a little later and kicked her property into the gutter 
detracted nothing from the lesson. 


* 
> 





COULDN’T AFFORD IT. 


In the year 185-, when wages were low and hard 
work was the rule, a certain Vermont farmer 
attempted to increase the small income of his farm 
by a winter’s “job” of lumbering. He had for an 
assistant a tall, lank youth of eighteen. In the late 
fall the trees were cut and the logs “skidded;” 
that is, drawn together in a pile on the brink of a 
steep bank, where they could be easily loaded on 
a sled when there should be sufficient snow, and 
drawn to the mill. 


A bar pile had thus been accumulated, when 
the bloc cing that held them in place suddenly _ 
pe and the logs began to roll down the steep 
neline, 

The young man was standing at the moment 
directly in their = and the farmer shouted to 
him to run for his life. Instead of this, he dropped 
into a little hollow that chanced to be near, and the 
nese logs came down and buried him several logs 

ee 


The farmer supposed that he had been instantly 
killed, but the wt were too weeny for him to 
remove alone. th much difficulty he secured 
the assistance of several men, the logs were 
rolled away; and the youth crawled out, un- 
harmed. 

“Why didn’t you run, you idiot, as I told you?” 
said the angry farmer. 

ne ou s’pose I am going to run for ten dollars 
a month?” was the indignant reply. 


* 








A LESSON. 


The eccentric George Francis Train, while trav- 
elling in a parlor car, was annoyed by the many 
oaths with which several men interlarded their 
conversation. Determined to rebuke them, he 
joined in the talk, exclaiming again and again: 

“Shovel, tongs and poker!” 

“Mr. Train,” said one of the men at last, wearied 
with the recurring exclamation, “why do you use 
that nonsensical phrase?” 

“That is my way of swearing,” answered Train; 
“and it is no more nonsensical and far less blas- 
phemous than your oaths. I'll quit if you will.” 

There was no more swearing during the journey. 
The Christian describes another lesson once given 
to a swearing student: 

A late distinguished president of one of our 
Western colleges was one _ walking near the 
college, with his slow and noiseless step, when a 
youth, not observing his approach, while en- 
gaged in cutting wood, began to swear profanely 
n his vexation. 

The doctor stepped up and said, “Give me the 
axe,”’ and then quietly chopped the stick of wood. 
Returning the axe to the young man, he said, in 
his peculiar manner, “You see now the wood can 
be cut without swearing.” 


* 
> 





“MY BREECHES.’’ 


The Contemporary Review tells an amusing story 
of how a simple-minded curate was rudely enlight- 
ened as to the ways of providence. A good- 
hearted curate, who firmly believed that God was 
continually working miracles to enable him to help 
the needy, and who seldom had a coin in his pocket, 
though he was never devoid of the fire of charity 
in his heart, was accosted one day by a beggar 
woman. 


He pleaded utter lack of money, and sadly turned 
aside; but on the mendicant’s beseeching him to 
search his pockets, he hopelessly put his hand in 
one, and to his amazement and joy, found a five- 
shilling iece. 

“Another of God’s miracles!” he exclaimed; and 
then, addressing the woman, “‘This coin belongs to 
you. Take it, and go in peace.” 

Having told the story a few hours later to his 
worldly-minded parish priest, and suggested that 
they should both go down on their knees and render 
thanks to God, a strange, unpleasant light suddenly 
broke on the mind of the shrewd pastor, who 
exclaimed in accents not suggestive of thanksgiving, 
“Good heavens! Are those my breeches that you’ve 
on you?” 
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MY TWIN. 


I did not know that I had him, 

My twin that is just like me,— 

Till I peeped one day in the mirror 
And then I happened to see. 

He’s always dressed as I am, 

With aprons for every day, 

And he wears big holes in the elbow 
Like me when I’m out at play. 

I’ve often wished I could catch him,— 
A brother is jolly, you see,— 

But though I have called him, and called him, 


He never will answer me! 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 
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SNOW-PLOWING ON A SHEEP-RANCH. 


Darcey and Lory were flattening their noses | 


against the frosty panes of the kitchen window, 


when Uncle Dick stepped up outside and gave the | 


glass a quick tap that made both the little boys 
jump back. 

“Come out here, you two 
chaps, I want you,”’ said 
Uncle Dick, with his face 
held close against the win- 
dow. 

A shriek of delight came 
from within. The kitchen 
door flew open, and the two 
little boys stood in it, blink- 
ing like two little owls from 
the blinding glare of the sun- 
lit snow. It was a real Colo- 
rado March snow, a foot deep, 
that had fallen overnight from 
the clouds now rolling off 
before the morning sun. 

Uncle Dick’s bay broncos 
stood before the door, hitched 
to a queer-looking contriv- 
ance,—a heavy, solid triangle, 
put together of two-inch tim- 
bers, with a rough board-seat 
fastened across it. 

Uncle Dick, himself hold- 
ing the reins, looked in with 
a laugh, all the more comical 
from the big blue goggles he 
wore to shield his eyes. 

“Stop, stop!’’ cried mam- 
ma. ‘They'll both be snow- 
blinded. Wait a minute.”’ 

Then she tore up an old 
green veil, and hung a piece 
under each tight Jersey cap, 
so it would screen a pair of 
eager eyes. ‘‘Just as if they 
were two little girls,’’ said 
Lory, instead of two tough 
little mountain men. 

“I was going to ballast my 
snow-plow with boulders at 
the creek, but boys will be 
better, especially such solid 
fellows as you two,” said 
Uncle Dick, as he lifted them 
to the seat. 

“Look out! Hold tight!” 
and the pawing broncos felt 
the slackened reins and gave 
a leap and a plunge. Off they went, through the | 
thicket of willows bending over the trail and | 
sending a snowy shower down shrinking backs, | 
across the creek so choked now with snow it had | 
lost its usually noisy yoice. 

Up the long, snowy slope to where the herd of | 
wethers was spread out,—a thousand half-breed | 
Southdowns,—each with a black forefoot pawing | 
away the snow for dear life and a black face 
rooting, as he pawed, for the short, curly blades 
of the grama-grass underneath. 

“Work away, my brave black-faces, we are 
coming to help you,”’ said Uncle Dick. 

Bunjah, the big sheep-dog, greeted them with a | 
bark, and Ben, the herder, with a grin as they | 
drove by. 

Up and down the long slope they plowed, 
rolling off the snow on either side, and leaving 
behind a great wide furrow that bared the short 
grass. 

All the sheep came running after, a thousand 
black faces bent low to the ground, and four 
thousand black legs twinkling and twining and 
trampling, as their hungry owners crowded and 
pushed and ran ahead of one another, all eager 
to get at the grass laid bare by Uncle Dick’s 
snow-plow. 

It was fun to see them. Even Bunjah enjoyed 
it as he, too, plowed through the snow alongside. | 

But he had more fun presently, when they | 
scared up a long-eared jack-rabbit, and he tore 
after it as it shot out over the snow. 

All that morning they plowed away. And when 
they came back at noon Darcy and Lory were so 
hungry, and ate so many slices of roast mutton 


| 
| 
| 


| me. 
a dreadful change! The keen, refreshing air grew | 
soft, grew warm; the blazing.sun came out, and | 
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for dinner, that Uncle Dick declared they actually 
looked sheepish. 


the mutton they wanted, when they had been 
plowing for the sheep all day. 
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PICKING LEMONS. 


| One morning in March Frank caught sight of 
| Joe going through the orange-grove with a step- 
ladder. 

‘“‘Hello!”’ he called. ‘“‘Where are you going ?”’ 
‘Out to the lemon-trees,’’ Joe answered. 
‘*What for ?”’ 

“To gather lemons, of course.”’ 

‘Then I’ll go,” and Frank started on a run. 
“Me too!” cried little Teddy, following the 
| others as fast as his fat legs would carry him. 
The boys found everything on the new fruit 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| farm very interesting, and each wanted to help in 


| all the work that was going on. 


| When they arrived at the trees, Joe took from | 


| his pocket a small, thin board with a hole in it. 
| ‘“‘What’s that for?’ asked Frank. 
‘To measure 'em by,” said Joe. 
| go through this hole are big enough to pick.” 
‘““What makes you pick the green ones ?’’ asked 
| Frank, after watching Joe a few moments. 
| *¢’Cause father said so,” Joe answered. “We 
put ’em away in a box where it is cool, and let 
}’em ripen. They call it curing ’em.”’ 
“Say,’’ said Frank, ‘‘there’s lots of ‘em 
big enough. When will you pick those ?”’ 


"most 


“Let’s play 


AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


“Alas! how short has been my reign! How 


swiftly fled my heyday of power; how sadly | 
This morn- | 


falls upon me the night of oblivion. 
ing saw me the admired of all,—a mighty queen, 
with a glittering crown upon my stately head, 
seated on my throne of ivory and pearl, and clad 
in my royal robes of richest ermine. 


as I gazed on the glowing countenances of my 
subjects, and heard my praises sounding from 


their rosy lips, I felt that I had mounted the | 


throne for some great object, that I should be a 
famous ruler, perhaps a mighty conqueror, like 
the queens of whom I heard them speak, vaunting 
me above them. 

** Semiramis ? Cleopatra? pish!’ 


pooh ! ex- 


| claimed one ardent youth, even he who placed the 
‘What were they, compared | 


crown on my brow. 
with our queen ?” 
‘Alas! how long ago it seems. 
and that night I stood there, proud and joyful, 
the object of wonder and delight to all who saw 
But the next day—next day—a change came, 


shot his burning arrows down upon me. A deadly | 
faintness began to steal over me; I drooped; tears 
rolled down my royal nose, and they were tears of 
anguish. My crown of pear! fell off, and my fickle | 
subjects laughed when they saw it fall; so base 
are human creatures. 

‘Night has come, and brings me a little relief. 


As if, as Lory said, they hadn’t a right to all | 


“All that won’t | 


The day— | 
was it only the day before yesterday ?—was cold. | 
| I felt the keen exhilaration of the frosty air, and 


All that day | 





| Yes,” said Joe, “they "ll be ready in three or 
| four weeks. Then here are several different sizes 
in the smaller ones, besides the blossoms. They 
say you can gather lemons most any month in 
| the year.” 

Joe laid down the little board, and went to 
empty his bag of lemons. Teddy, who had been 
| longing to try the measure, picked it up without 
| being seen, climbed the step-ladder and, leaning 
out to reach a big lemon which hung too far over 
at the end of a limb, he lost his balance and fell 
to the ground. 


But he scrambled to his feet in a hurry, and 


holding out the little board with a lemon stuck in 


the hole, he cried : 
“See, boys, I’ve got one, and it’s just a fit, too!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TELLTALES. 


pered her, 


her velvet fur; 

And the south wind hummed it softly to the busy 
honey-bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scarlet 
maple-trees ; 

And these dropped it to the wood-brooks brimming 
full of melted snow, 

| And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as they chat- 
tered to and fro; 

Little Robin could not keep it, so he sang it loud 
and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows, 
cheer up! spring is here!” 


“Wake up! 



































Leap-Frog over her Body.” 


|The moon looks down with pity, and her cold | 
| lustre revives me, but I know that the respite | 
}is short. This is my last night on the throne. 
To-morrow morning he will appear again, that 


| beams, and I shall faint, sink, crumble away. 
| Too much light has never been good for kings and 


. 
queens, and I am every inch a queen. Alas! alas! 


| 


when the March sun was well up, I heard a joyful 
shout from the lawn. 


fun! Give it here, and let’s see who can kick it 
farthest.” 
“Oh, I say, let’s play leap-frog over her body! 
It’s just the right height. Whoop! here I go!” 
Laura E. RIcHarps. 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 





The other day Dorothy was very busy printing 
| words on a sheet of paper in big, careful letters. 
| Presently she took the paper to mamma in some 
perplexity, saying, “‘Shall I put a period right 
there, mamma, and drop my voice ?”’ 

Jimmy insisted on climbing into mamma’s lap 
| when she was holding his little sister. ‘““My 
lap is full already, Jimmy,”’ said mamma. “Yes,” 
| answered Jimmy, complacently, “but it isn’t full | 
| enough to suit me!”’ 


Frank slid his foot hastily into his button-boot 
and shouted: ‘“‘Quick, mamma, hand me the shoe 
key. I want to lock up my shoe.” 


Pussy-willow had a secret that the snowdrops whis- | 


And she purred it to the south wind while it stroked 


fierce, cruel sun; will pierce me with his fiery | 


She.was right, the poor lady! next morning, | 


‘“‘Hi! the queen’s head has come off! oh, what 
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Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


Puzzles, Etc. 


In my first my whole was seen sitting 
On Sundays, perhaps gun in hand; 

My second my whole cultivated 
In his not very fertile land; 

On the face of my whole was my third seen 
The effect of wind and of sun; 

To my whole much is owed by our country, 
As acknowledged by every one. 


2 
HISTORICAL PROBLEM. 


From the year in 


which Magna Charta was 
signed, subtract the 


number of years in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign; divide by the number of queens 
that have ruled England; divide by the number of 
original colonies in the United States; add the 
number of Pilgrims that came from Holland to 
Plymouth in the Mayflower ; divide by the number 
of years for which a French president is elected; 
|add the number of soldiers in the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava; subtract the number 
of members in the president’s cabinet; divide by 
the number of ships Columbus had when he started 
for the New World; subtract the number of years 
in Queen Victoria’s reign; divide 
by the number of times Napoleon 
was exiled; add the number of 
days on w hich the Battle of Ge ttys 
burg was fought; divide by the 
number of the day of the month 
on which the Declaration of Inde 
pendence was signed; subtract the 
number of members in the Federal 
Council of Switzerland; divide by 
the number of years that a member 
of the national House of Represen 
tatives serves. Result, the number 
of years that the Revolutionar y War 
lasted. 
3. 


CHARADE, 
My first to strive with emulation 
Is called; my second rules a nation. 
My whole, from out the frozen 

north, 

His swelling sail unfurled, 
Undaunted by the storm went forth, 
A terror to the world. 


4. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Make the following transforma 
tions in four changes each, making 
a new word at eac i change - 

. Change gain to loss. 

. Change a cask to a pint. 
. Change a hill to a cave. 

. Change a hand to a fist. 

. Change a vine to a barn. 





PONE 


5. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
A certain lady, an 

—, is very much 
afraid of —— ——. She 
will remain seated on 


| one rather than move, if she has any 
suspicion that there is one of the dreaded creatures 


| in the room. Out-of-doors her fears vanish. Her 
garden;stools never gather ——, —— ——, rake and 
spade will do if neglected after ——- —— ——. She 


eagerly —— — struggle with weeds, and is 
against marauding. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 











Just sixteen letters form complete 
The title of a poem sweet; 

A maiden beautiful and good 

In nature’s loveliest solitude. 


9, 8, 5, 13 are a colt. 
15, 3, 16, 4 are a part of a boat. 
| 2 14, 1 are an article of dress. 
1, 5, 7 are dried grass 
é 12, 14, 10, 2 are the absence of life. 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Spring. 


2. 1. Trout, rout. 2. Herring, erring. 3. Smelt, 


| melt. 4. Scup, cup. 5. Dace, ace. 6. Shark, ark. 
i. mg »0t. 8 Bream, ream. 9%. Shad, had. 10, 
Chub, hub. 11. Skate, Kate. 
3. S A NWN D 
NEaAaR 
Oost: © 
Wars Pp 


4. Rheumatic. 
5. 1. Weariness. 2. Youthand Age. 3. Old Age, 
4. Hyperion. 5. Srenqee 6. Nameless Grove. 
Flower o Luce. 8. Elisabeth. 9. Whither? 10. 
Nature. . Oliver Basselin. 12. Ladder of St. 
prone hy 13. Resignation. 14. Loss and Gain. 
15. Begend Beautiful. 16. Goblet of Life. 4, 5, 10, 
18,2 9 12, 11, 6, 16,7, 8, 14, 15,3, 1—Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 
| G. Bore, shore; jewel, cruel ; 
| rosy. 
7. Be like the bird that naiiog in her flight, 
Awhile on boughs too sligh 
Feels them give way beneath her and yet sings, 
| Knowing that she hath wings. 


racket, jacket; dozy, 
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THE GREATEST OF SNAKES. 


Recently a South American anaconda which 
measures twenty-nine feet in length has been 
taken to the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, London. This is one of the largest 
serpents in captivity; 


feet in length. The bulk of such a serpent is 
enormous; And the Brazilian anaconda, or Kunectes 
murinus, is probably the largest snake in the 
world. The weight of an anaconda increases in 
an advancing proportion as its length increases; 
that is to say, a snake twenty feet long would be 
four times the weight of one ten feet long. 


These Brazilian anacondas, which are some- 
times called pythons, and often ‘“‘boa-constrictors,” 
though they are not related to either the python or 
the boa proper, are not venomous, but are never- 
theless highly destructive either to man or animals, 
if they wish to be. They can easily crush a man to 
death, and cases are known in which they have 
swallowed human beings. 

It is agreed by naturalists that the Brazilian 
anaconda would be a dreadful scourge if its ferocity 
were equal to its strength and its astonishing swift- 
ness of movement, whether on land or in water. 
if it were as rapacious as the Indian python, it 
could kill every creature, including man, that is 
found in the delta of the Amazon. 

It is simply impossible to keep out of its reach, 
as it will go anywhere, ane a rope, up the side of 
a ship, or in at a house window. Mr. H. W. Bates 
has related his experience with his first anaconda. 
He was at anchor in a large boat, in deep water, in 
the port of Antonio Malagueita. An anaconda 
swam out to the boat, lifted its head from the 
water, with it broke in the side of a fowl house 
on deck, and carried off a couple of fowls. 

It was found that this snake had been stealing 
ducks and fowls from that part of the river for 
months. A hunt for him was organized. Miles of 
river bank were searched, and at last the serpent 
was found sunning itself in a muddy creek, and 
was killed. 

Mr. Bates lived eleven years on the Amazon 
without any serious adventure with the anaconda. 
A neighbor of his, however, who had left his ten- 
year-old son in a boat while he went ashore to 

ather some fruit, heard the boy’s screams in the 
distance, and returned to find his child completely 
encircled by an anaconda, which-was preparing to 
swallow him. 

The father leaped upon the snake, and in his 

fury, actually tore its jaws asunder and liberated 
the boy. 
Like many other tropical snakes, the anaconda is 
brilliant and beautiful in appearance. Its skin is a 
groundwork of rich brown, over which a double 
series of blotches extends along the back, with 
bright rings along the sides. 
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THIS WINTER’S DONNA. 


The “Donna,” in London, has been called “the 
table @héte of the unemployed.” Half-supported 
by Longman’s Magazine, it has been enabled to go 
on through another hard winter, selling to any man 
who can produce a ha’penny, a bowl of soup or a 
slice of nourishing batter pudding. A listener in 
the crowd of waiting clients may hear there 
pathetic phrases, not soon to be forgotten, and such 
as are calculated to make him “count his mercies,” 
if he be blest with ha’ pennies in plenty. 


Last year, at a time of terrible distress among 
the poor, free tickets were issued, and a large piece 
of bread was added gratis to each dinner, so long 
as the supply held out. 

“I do be very thankful for this lump of bread!” 
said one man. 

“How long will this extra bread go on?” asked a 
weak old creature. “A month, do you say? Ah, I 
hope it may, and then another may take my place. 
I sha’n’t be here.” 

At the Night Refuge, one old man on crutches 
was helped inside the door before his more stalwart 
companions. 

“Pm on the rocks,” said he. “It’s five years 
since I’ve done any regular work. I might be Cain 
for all the friends I have; though I take it he was 
better off in some ways, having wife, children and 
possessions, while I’ve none.” 

“And what would you do with ’em here?” asked 
a gruff voice. 

The old man’s lips trembled. “They’re all gone 
fe oa land,” said he, “but, mate, I’m lonely, 
onely |” 

The gruff-voiced man laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“We're in the same boat, and struck on the same 
rocks, I take it,” he re lied. “My missus died four 
ay ago, and I buried my heart when I[ buried 

er and the little ’un with her. As I give her the 
last kiss, I felt froze as cold as her, and I came 
home—it wasn’t home any longer—and sold off 
every stick; and I’ve tramped it since. I’m just 
a breathin’ bit o’ marble.” 

“God help us all!” groaned another old man; “to 
think that, in this free and Christian land, we 
shuuld have nowhere —— our heads to-night! It 
strikes me there’s a fresh dividing of pillows 
needed; some with so many, and others with none. 
It don’t seem hardly fair!” 

And ao they go on with their pathetic confidences, 
but there is very little bitterness of complaint. In 
almost all cases, they are humbly thankful for the 
little they receive, and glad, beyond measure, to 
have been saved from starvation. 


+ 
+ 





TOO RESPECTFUL. 


Before the civil war—and probably the same is 
true now—many of the colored men handled a 
violin bow with a good degree of skill. One such 
dark musician, according to Teras Siftings, had a 
master of similar tastes. 

One day master and servant were fiddling 
oo, and as they finished the piece the master 
said: 

“You handle the bow pretty well, Ned, but you 
are always a bar or so behind. Why is that?” 
“aa ob deference to you, colonel,” said Uncle 
Ned. 

a ne 


TRIFLING BY COMPARISON. 


The American who visited Venice, but who 
thought his visit was a failure because he “got 
there just when there was a big freshet,” is matched 


by a Boston man who, looking at a picture of Venice, | 


exclaimed : 


here in Boston we think we’re terribly abused if 
the water’s up to our ankles!” 


but Mr. H. W. Bates, an | 
English naturalist who died recently, had heard | 
on the Amazon of anacondas which were forty-two | 
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| Wurnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
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FANCY WORK BOOK—FREE. 


Latest things in Fancy Work. Over 50 illustrations. 
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What is More Attractive ? 


( 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright complex- , 
ion? For it, use Pozzoni’s POWDER. 2 
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THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 


POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and _pol- 





ished with a cloth. 
Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 





KAYSER & ALLMAN *=vs"ot's*Phllada, 









PENDANT SCARF PIN. 7" s2v2i%e. 


Hicory precting Zits, eset pottara with 
a i. 5 
y bostatt, pwo tar zoe. 15 cents. 
\H CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Mfrs., Attleboro, Mass. 
BICYGLE HIGHEST GRADE CHEAP 
1895 MODELS 
FACTORY Ss 


WINDSORS ux faster, are built stronger, look handsomer, are 

































Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. better than any other make, and cost $25 to $50 less. Send stamp for 
talog SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS NOW, 
<= SIEC & WALPOLE M’F’C CO.. CHICACO. 
= INCUBATORS. DO YOUR OWN Save money! Makes 
; The Smeroved SELF-REGULAT- money ting for 
= ING, “Old Reliable” has no supe- others. ng 
S rior. World’s Favorite. 6 cents in PRINTING easy, printed rules. 
=I stamps for new 112-page Poultry PRESS fo Stamp for Catalogue, 
Guide and Catalogue for 18%, POULTRY FOR PROF- e. re +" , cards, 
1 ade plain. Address RELIABLE INCUBATOR C. &e } ‘actory. 
AND BROODER COMPANY, Quinoy, ILL. r printing? KELSEY & co., 
per $40, Meriden, Conn. 











THE AURAPHONE 


is a recent scientific invention which will assist the 
earing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it 
is invisible and does not cause the slightest discom- 
tis to the ear what glasses are to the eye, an ear 
sp ae Ie. EROr a for ew Can be 
8 o a 
THE AUR a N ‘Go. OFFICES: 
716 Metropolitan ding, Madison Square, New York, or 
607 Masonic Temple, Ch 0. 


Laughing Camera, 25c. 
“Funnier than a Box of Monkeys.” 
See the passing show; your friends 
groteoeney otegmaphed ; stout 
people look thin; thin people look 
stout; all grow fat from laughter. 

Post-paid, 25¢. Agents wanted. 


Shaughnessy Bros. 7th Av. & 180th 


1 St., New York. 
> 


oo a 
4 SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
‘ | We take remnants of Fine Woolens from our 
< Tailorin, partment and make them into 
? Boys’ Knee Pants. ages from 4 to 15 years, 
) and sell them for 35 cts., 50 ets., 75 cts. and $1.00. 
LS & AVERILL, 
way and Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


RARRSS 


ADE TO FIT YOU. 
MADE 10. Fl and Overcoats 
from $10 to 820—the style and ma- 
terial you select. We are direct im- 
rters—guarantee perfect fit, superior 
wonmenship hae 4 —— preeee 
© reas charges to any o' 
the Enited tates. Goods sent C. O. D., 
with privilege of examination. Write 
for free catalogue, samples and measur- 
ing instructions. 

PROGRESS Tam cereee, 

262 and 264 State St., Dept. 9 Chicago. 


WANTED, Boys and Girls 
sell the Everett Raisin 
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Child can use it. Every family 

needs one. to an 
dress, 15 cents. 

chance for Agents. 


EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 2 = 





Grand 









383 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. SZ0 
The Best Dressmakers 
are using 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 
a 
The Redfern 
a brand of 
the famous > 
on 
6° Samples and Booklet 
e on ** How to Bind the Dress 


Skirt," for 2c. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 


**¢S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








CROUP REMEDY. 


The only_ medicine. known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. rivate practice of twent 
years it has never failed to cure any kin¢ 
of Croup. Trial ckage by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 


SYLPH GYCLES Exe 





EASY 
hest 


















PRINTING OFFICE {5c 
§ Figures, Holder, Tndelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 









R 
Cit: 


Dr. Lyon’s 7 


m% 
Perfect ; , 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


WHICH ONE ecxs"Yo! 

. SEND You? 
Each Catalogue is Complete in Itself. 
Accordions, Banjos, 

njo Music, 

Flutes, 
Flute Music, 
Violins, 
B Violin Music, 
Clarinets Guitars, Violin Repairing, 
Clarinet Music, Guitar Music, Harmonicas. 
C. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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2The Rushforth Hair Curling 



























1,500,000 IN USE. iar 


stamp for t “Tt ahs S 
erms. ouragent’s 4 S$ 
Sample Outfit of 12 sets of A RR 
ins sent prypaid for only $1.25. 
© Rushforth Pin Co. Lawrence, Mass. 
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No Better Machine 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


at Any Price. 





The price at which we sell the Machine, #19.00, includes its free delivery to any freight office east of Colo- 
| rado. Parties living in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four 
“My! Look at that! Goin’ round in boats! And | States, must remit $3.00 additional for the freight charges. Send for an Illus. Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


This is the Verdict of Thou- 
sands who are now using the 


New 
Companion 
Sewing Machine. 
Price $4 Q,00. 


Full Set of Attachments. Warranted 
for 5 years. 


We Pay the Freight. 








Lovely | capi rcer 
Flowers |Piticn gece ee 


1 ven Rnryuerive'('arnatipn. =e 


n ers in 4 mos. seed 
AWAY | pie oeisiciyin ie 
sim| 


makes a pgendee show t Ww Eck- 
tore’ ice, mixed, over 30 sorts, 31 
es Phiox, fa mxd,, includes w I cols, ; 
pkt. Chinese Pinks, all colors, and a flower everyone 
wants; 1 pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds for Wild Gar- 
den—over 100 kinds that will and bloom 


grow A 
The above are selling for $1.00, but as I have grown 100,000 col- 


lections ay to introduce my and Bulbs, will mail the 
complete lot, for only 25 cents to pay postage, packing, ete, They 
will bloom this season and make a great display. Order at 


once before ali are taken. Catalogue of Vegetables and lovely 
Flowers FREE with each order. Full of Bargains. 

OF If you send silver or Money Order, a Floral Work of art 
fn ten colors and 50 cent certificate is sent free. Address 
F. B. MILLS, Box 128, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 








Raphael, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 
The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 
‘ollars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
th sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
other kind. 
They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 
A Sample Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
ame erie and size. Address 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY. 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange P!., Boston. 








Beeman’s— _TE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

48 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


Scratch my Back 


Is the cry of thousands afflicted 
with distressing irritations of the 
skin and who live in ignorance of 
the fact that a warm bath with 








and a single application of CUTI- 
CURA, the great Skin Cure, will 
afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure 
when physicians and all else fail. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot :F.NEWw- 


BERY & SONS,1 King Edward-st.,London.POTTER 
DroG & CHEM. CoRP.,Sole Props.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Asthma 
Sufferers. 


It may be true that you think you 
HAVE TRIED EVERYTHING, 
But if you have not put yourself in 
DR. Hayes’ care (Buffalo, N.Y.) 
you have missed the path to a 


Cure to Stay Cured. 


pas 2,000 references and examina- 
tion blank free by mail. 


THE MORCAN BROIL 
No Smoke. No Odor. 








ER. 
Pe My 


“ate 
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PRICE $1.00. 
DELIVERED TO ANY PART 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Oysters, Fish, etc. and toasts 
pted toany kind of Stove. 
You will enjoy your meals better. 
lea cooks. To introduce we will shi 
subject to approval on receipt of 25c. If you like it 
pay the express company balance, 75c., which in- 
cludes the express charges,and keep the brorler. We 
are & perfectly responsible concern and well known 
to the editor GAN MAN’F’G co., 
of this paper. | 1012 Boyee Bldg, 112 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. 


Broils Steaks, Chops, 
to perfection. ‘Ada: 
lass a lifetime, 











MARCH 14, 1895. 
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A BUNCH OF LEGS. 


A correspondent writes that he was lying in a 
hammock, reading, one warm afternoon, when his 
attention was attracted by a loud buzzing directly 
overhead. On looking up to see what was the 
matter, he found that a big fly, with legs twice as 
long as its body, had become entangled in a spider’s 





web. 
The fly struggled to free itself, but the web, 
though bent and stretched, would not break. The 


only parts of the fly which did not become ensnared 
were those tremendous legs. 

The spider must have been astonished at the size 
of his unwilling visitor, and advanced cautiously 
to make a closer inspection. 

The fly was making every effort to escape. Its 
be were whirling round and round like the arms 

an old-fashioned windmill, while the contortions 
of its body shook the whole web like an earthquake, 
The spider seemed to realize that he had a contract 
in hand which would require considerable thought 
before it could be he a carried out. 

But a spider rarely gives up, and after a few 
moments of meditation this fellow made his plans 
and was soon hard at work. I could see by his 
motions that he was spinning threads and casting 
them over the Be egs as fast as they were 
spun. Ina very short time so many of the threads 
had been wrapped around the legs of the fly that 
the ~ A were no Lager able to kick. 

en the spider spun another thread about four 
inches long, and fastened it somewhere among the 
former ones. Grabbing hold of the free end, he 
began to haul, just as a sailor does when he is 
helping to hoist’ a sail; and at every tug the fly’s 
lege were drawn closer and closer together until 
om were all in a bunch hard and fast. 

ow comes the astonishing part of the story. 
When a poy is in great danger, or near death, 
he is ap make a strong effort to save himself; 
and that is just what the fly did. By a little extra 

uirming it freed its wings, and’ then, with a 
mighty, convulsive jerk, it wrenched itself clear of 
the web, but left every one of its legs behind! 

Can_you imagine the —— of the spider! He 
darted down to the insignificant bunch that was 
left, and tasted of it, on I verily believe that with 
rN microscope I might ha t have = genuine disgust 
written all over his ose bony remains 
must have contained wo little of the juices that 
a spider loves so well. 

he legs were cut loose from the web and fell to 
af a mon at my feet, while the spider retired to 
arkest corner, where he evidently gave himself 

— to a fit of the sulks. 





9 e——————— 


THE TURKEY STOPPED THE TRAIN. 


Swarms of locusts are well known to have stopped 
railway trains, but up to this time it was probably 
never heard that a single turkey had power to 
accomplish that feat. How it was done, in Oxford, 
Penn., is described in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


The engine was puffing hard on an up oy and 
assed under an overhanging limb of a e tree 
n front of a farmhouse. On the limb were Several 

turkeys at roost. The exhaust steam was so strong 

that it knocked a hen turkey from her perch, an 
she came down upon the bell-rope. 

The bell rang, and the engineer brought the train 
toahalt. Then, of course, the conductor hastened 
forward to know what was the matte: r, and one = 
the train-hands discovered the bird still tilting u 
the rope, and giving utterance to notes which, it is 
fair to presume, were expressive of surprise. 

The men set up a roar, the bird took wing, and 
the engine again began to puff. 


+ 
> 





RARE COIN. 


X.,a poor Parisian “bohemian,” who lives from 
hand to mouth, but manages to keep up a some- 
what distinguished appearance, was looking 
earnestly, in a public place, at a five-franc piece, 
of which, by some extraordinary piece of luck, he 
had become possessed. 


A gentleman at once stepped up to him and 
addressed him polite 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the stranger, “but I am a 
collector of coins, and your movement suggests 
that ssibly you have a rare one.’ 

ave, sir,” said X 

“wil you let me look at it?” 

“With pleasure.” 

The stranger inspected with astonishment X.’s 
five-franc piece. 

“But pray, sir,” 
a rare coin?” 

“Certainly, ” answered X.; 
are rare.” 


he asked, “do you consider this 
“with me all coins 


* 
> 





ALL IN SELF-DEFENCE. 


The righteous proverb about sauce for the gander 
has lately received a new illustration in a case 
reported by the Chicago Tribune. 


“George,” said Mrs. Wilson to her husband, “you 
are becoming a confirmed smoker.” 

“But, my dear,” answered Mr. Wilson, whose 
home js in the suburbs while his business is in 
town, “I have to ride in the smoking-car so much 
that f am compelled to li ght a cm in self-defence.” 

That very evening Wilson, after frowning 
and hitching about, said to his wife: 

“Excuse me, Amanda, but you omell frightfully 
of raw onions.” 

“But, my dear,” answered Mrs. Wilson, “Bridget 
eats raw onions, and I have to eat one now and 
then in self-defence.” 


* 
+> 





UNDOUBTEDLY. 


Every mother can find something good to say of 
her own son, but sometimes she is hard put to it. 
The Boston Transcript chronicles a sad instance. 


“Yes, I know,” said old Mrs. Homespun, “John 
is sort o’ lazy about some things. So are we all 
for that matter. But he aint downright lazy. He'll 
mt hard enough when he gets the work that suits 
<a. lt is clever of you to say so,” said Uncle George; 

but what kind o* work does suit him?” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Homespun, “there’s— 
there’ s—well, John is awfully industrious at smok- 
ing, for example.” 


* 
> 





A SPECIALIST in diseases of the throat is credited 





with saying, “The best chest-protector is worn on 
the sole yof the foot.” * 


Rapeiter to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 


a 

Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. 





Soc. and $1. [ Adv. 


“sree | HOGH-GRADE WHEEL~ $45 


Que ~ el pover 
\ 








have rye wood 







(Adv. 














PIE SEED 7Tkinds of Pumpkins, new rane best. ecole 


From a boy. 





ETI ttt 


MENNEN ’S Borated Talcum 





B cents le. ame this paper.) 
ate, end fe MENNEN'' Ov, Newark, Y J. 


Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
fxm. & Sunburn, ete, 
‘an, 


be per rfect and as ease | or money refunded 
Lilustrated and descri eM mailed free 

of each, separat: Aes paid, only 10 cents. MO. OM ERY Wares 
lil to i Mich izan Ave., hile cago. 


Charley *Gager 310 rshfie:d Ave.,Chie ABO. 














SUCCESS "Ii" GARDEN 


Shien ial Reead sp my! and how to grow them. 

umns are open for discussion on garden work and "Cal. 
tions are answered. We ym ty —— of Sepereentel — 
dens and tell = we senda grow and bh 

down 196, Years like tt. it. 


ve just 9; LEA! i 

- "eultivation there Ibi years Ported Ym is =o 
We have all there are in this country and will giveenth 

subscriber one potato. Golden Banded Lily <tlepen 


No More Broken Finger-Nails. 


PRESS THAT BUTTON AND 


the Knife will Open. 


is gs the thing to set in the g: — pw. pt 
and has many large jogsoms. be- 
Migée wi i Tze Blades of panda pure white. sweet scented,extra choice. 3 (jladie 


ba one each of white, pink and variegated. For 
25 cents we will send our monthly one , Potat 

fi y, and 5 bulbs. Club of & B1.¢ ‘Suceess 

With the Garden Co., Box 162 [Rese Hill, N.Y. 


Neat and Durable. p 
Shell, White or Buffalo Handle. 


The Most Perfect Knife. Post-paid for $1.00. = | 





Address PRESS BUTTON CUTLERY CO., Lowell, Mass. 








TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 





Removes Blotches, Pimples and 
akes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, qorinkjer. Top. a st ay ‘ists or mailed for 


School Lunches 








ore apt to“runin grooves.” That is, inclined 
to be the same day after ~s Sometimes for 
lack of time and sometimes for lack of mate- 
rial. In either case is just where Underwood’s 


Deviled Ham 


comes into play. It makes the most delicate 
sandwiches and is always ready for immediate 
use, Ny ar no preparation. Ask for the can 
which has the 


Trade-Mark of Red Devil 


on_the label. This brand, acknowledged to 
the best known in the world, is ansur- 
passed for Purity and Flavor. 
For Sale Everywhere. Small Can by Mail 15c. 
WM. UNDERWOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
That’s why Dr. Warner’s 7 





Coraline Corsets fit you. 


Trial Sets. 




















egant Annu- 
al of 8, which will 

be sent free with firstorder. If none of these sets 
sult atom — Yang — yp Ht in = pees 4 J for 


fableand Flower vBeedsy 10 70 to to Fianes, t the bal- 
ance to the Cream of the Fru 
Set B—16 pkts. quiedPeantabanes Seeds, 16 s'ts.. 
= E-2 or. choice, a Seeds, 2) sorts.. 
be? legant Pal 
“ G—10 Prize Chrysanthemums, || a. 
2 a rapes French Cannas, 4 sorts . 
“ K—10 Showy Gerantums, 10 sorts ........... 
~~ em OL ladioli bouble Flow ates a. 
- u Dou ~ ower ze... 
. The a J a oo a ae . 9-10 Flowering Plants, —=) Pt sorts. vee 
ining suitable for fine dresses and chea rname ru sorts. . 
pone * for all is supplied by ‘ " Q-6 Hardy. Climbing Vines, 6 sorts 
‘ ” FRUIT TREES, Etc.—MaiPSize. 
“Nubian DRESS Set 103-8 Peach, 4 s0rts «..+++20+0-0-0+0+0++0+++- 
LININGS. oa —8 Apple, 4 sorts..... oad 


Pear, 2 Che 


RELIED 
UPON 
FOR 
SERVICE, 











5c 

oe 

Ladies may insist that their dresses be “ 106-6 Grapes, 3 sorts...... -50e 
lined with “Nubian” linings, which do = es me te all tee So 
‘We 

Oe 

So 





not crock or discolor from perspiration. “ 10s— 
The words “Nubian Fast Black” “ 
a ae See See Se Sans See . es, 6 sorts............- 
At best dealers. This trade-mark. “ 112—1 each Japan Chestnut ‘x Walnut. 





Warranted 


One-half each of any two of these sets 


Any 3 Sets, $1.25; 5 for $2.00. 
Everything of the best for Orchard, Vine- 
y . am en. Greenhouse and Con- 
F ‘A ST =z illions of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
BLACK 4ist Year. 1,000 Acres. 29 Greenhouses. 
COTTON LINING 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., 





UNCHANGE ABLE 
WILL NOT CROCK OR FADE BY AGE. 











Painesville, Ohio. Box 139 

















Ae ICYCLES, 


GRADES. 
Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. 
Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel. Insist on 
having the Waverley. Can be delivered from factory if agent hasn’t it. 
Free by Mail. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


Catalogue ‘1° 
23 Ib. Scorcher, = = $85. 
22 Ib. Ladies’, - = 75. 









Choice igo Collection of 2 Prize Winning 





ca 


EVERY ONE PRIZE WINNERS ONE PRIZE WINNERS CHRTSARTHEMUMS ate, 22 


W. K. Harris, rich fick oclden Rew. t inqueved, awed. o rok omg 










lyn, clear mermet ~ A immense size. 


on we. B. Fichest golden —— Cleveland, ost delicate 

pg mpletely chat. Ohrt the plant th b bright Ie Temon Feulgy tomers F = omy eta ie : Emma Witze f 
ra 6 - 

the purest snow white, 10 on De Pb Macon, rich wine red, reverse silvery pink, 


extra fine. Dr. Oovert, bright A me ~ —q y doabie, su Mra. F Marchman, 
Eward perfect —— with hoa ag Ae Fair Maid “of 


» lemon 
Perth, purest white, sometimes tipped rose, a beauty. wey Hallock, rosy pear! of mrs texture, a prize 

er anywhere. T tifal blush stri woadis Sever. 8. 
J. Coleman, deep golden yellow, none better. won ap te Y -- BR beauty 


a 
every » ws re white with deep fi of k. Sunn ian eerie te tine changing 
to pure white, distinct. Mra. ©. E. Coleman, deep red, reverse pped ecullari 
rer ma ao eds of — — gold with e color. P ity, 
e are marters for al ds of 
5S He peadayarters: for al} k n —y tty —f—L [Bete. S Gor egy Uinsteated catalages 


Good & Reese Co., Box 50 Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 








HIGHEST AWARD 
J WORLD'S FAIR. ] 






























 epetineee- gna iL 
wee Besr'suiTeD 70 As 
For ONDITions,“DiGesTIVE® rey 
Dyspeptic,Delicate Infirm and 


AGED PERSONS 
Tue SAFEST Foop,,, 
THE SICK ROOM FoR 


INVALIDS 


i —_ CONVALESCENTS » = 


yRE US: WING 
= DELICIOU> ourish =] 


FOOD 


NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS,*° 


CHILD REN 
hatin GRA ANU py 


118 SOLD By 
DRUGGISTS. C> 


fs Carve & Sons, New York. 











The “Mascot” 
SUIT ane 


Extra Pants, 


Sizes, 4 to 14 years, 


418.33. 


Made of “ Mascot” 
Wool Cheviots, known 
for their wearing prop- 
erties ; they are of good 
weight in dark gray 
mixtures; a splendi 
school suit; anne 
worth $4.00. Special to 

JOMPANION readers at 

$2.33. 

We will fill orders all 
season for out. “Gol 

edal” Outtit, con- 
sisting of Navy Blue 
Fiannel_ Sailor 
oe Pants, 

» and Lanyard and 

Whistle, advertised in 

Gomr anvon of Feb. 2 
at $1.62. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 


84 Ave., 59th & GOth Sts., 








Gold and 
Silver Plate 
134/RoGERS BRos@ 
On Spoons, Knives and Forks. 


This Trade Mark 
On all other articles. 














May be relied on as highest quality. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
the Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 











$266. 00 FOR EARLY TOMATOES, 


i has been produced i 

han 50 days. We iler 8255 for 

ripe Tomatoes grown is the least 

number aoe from day seed is 

plan’ mates and 2 soils have 

[all instructions 

seed, ‘e own it all. 

s oH CABBAG E— 

oo sure be fof neue alae, on excelient quality 

ata ESE C it TMBING ce SueE —A 
seer and ‘wil {clint a i 

or YY to 8 fee’ its ear! 
~~ en ong, fender, we, epoctient for 


SISTA 
fonnse POTATO 31 bbls. giv 


anted Ene Fortune 6 weeks 


yielding over three times as 
many, Gpality excellent, and 
sure to be a great fa’ vorite.'? 
Wee e want a great test made in 1895 5 
and will give Free one barrel of 
seed to growers of the largest yield 
from one whole potato in each 
State and Territory. Instructions 
with Potato. Cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. One — is worth 
$1.00 to any perso: 
We will send a package each of 
Early Tomato, ehead Cab- 
bage, Japanese Climbing Cucum- 
ber, and one whole Early Fortune 
Potato (packed from frost) with FROMP 
@ Garden Annual, (nothing published like it) for only 25 cont, 
G7 If vou send silver or M. O. we will add Free a Floral 
Calendar for 1895, a work ofartin colors Order at once. “sadness 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 51, Rese Mill, N. ¥. 










































‘THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


MARCH 14, 1895. 











is an illustrated weekly 

subscription price is $1.75 

e. 

Twelve or Sixteen es are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional fics over eight—which is the number 


The Youth’s 


Companion 
paper of eight pases, ts 
a year, payment in advance 


iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New # riptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
gegen to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

id be mad 


shou e in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money- er. HEN 
NONE OF CAN BE PROCURED, send the 


E 
money in a Registered Letter. All pos’ ters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

lways give the name of the Post-office to which 

a your pay er is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew ebecriptions. Ticnewala of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 

ordered, but no payment of money should be 

made to them until the person who subs has 

received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the pener for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








DIET FOR THE SICK. 


Milk is a diet in universal favor, and should 
never be forgotten as a food at once highly nutritive 
and easy of digestion. Some persons who, while 
well, are unable to take milk, have no such difficulty 
while sick. There are few patients who cannot take 
milk either hot, cold, cooked, raw, with Vichy, or 
with lime water. 

In diseases of the kidneys milk is always a valua- 
ble article of diet. Sometimes it is better taken 
skimmed, or after the extraction of the butter it 
contains, in the form of buttermilk. 

In spite of some adverse criticism, beef tea holds 
its place as a stimulant and nutrient for the sick. 
Unfortunately it is seldom properly made. The 
beef should first be finely ground, then placed to 
simmer where it will not approach the boiling point 
too closely, until the raw beef color has changed to 
a delicate pink with a brown exterivr. This process 
should occupy about twenty minutes. The beef 
should not be cooked to a gray color, which color 
indicates a coagulation of some of the soluble and 
nutritious albumens. 

Good beef, finely ground, is itself almost the 
essence of nutrition, and in cases of chronic wast- 
ing diseases, it is as a rule digestible by the weak- 
ened stomach, and is in the highest degree nour- 
ishing to the wasted tissues. 

Ground meat may be gently pressed into cakes 
which, when carefully broiled, make a most palata- 
ble article of diet for the sick. Even in fevers a 
amall quantity of finely ground beef is often toler- 
ated, and is enjoyed more than clear beef tea. 

The stimulating value of hot water is to be utilized 
with the sick wherever possible. Hot water pro- 
motes secretion better than cold, and is at all times 
a stimulant of no mean value. The Chinese are 
said to have numerous hot water shops in many of 
their cities, where this beverage is sold to an 
appreciative public. It would be well if such a 
beverage were to become popular with us. 

Dry bread, at least two days old, is more easily 
digested, and more nutritious, than almost any 
other article of food, because it consists largely of 
starch. Rice and tapioca thoroughly boiled closely 
follow in ease of digestion and nutritive value. 

Sugar, except in very small quantities, makes 
poor food for the sick on account of its proneness 
to fermentation. Fruits, with few exceptions, con- 
tain large percentages of sugar and of fruit acids, 
which latter, except in specific cases, are distinctly 
detrimental. 

Fruits and thoroughly -cooked vegetables are 
allowable only in convalescence, and then only in 
limited quantities. 

——__@—_—_ 


THE WHEEL IN ALL LANGUAGES. 


When a new thing is introduced into commerce 
and ordinary use, a new word has to be found for 
it, or an old one borrowed. The resources of most 
modern languages are equal to the demand, though 
some of the very conservative languages, which 
are jealous of innovations, have a hard time in 
meeting it. 

Until recently the word “bicycle” was not con- 
tained in any English dictionary, and whether it 
was rightly pronounced “by-sickle” or “bi-sigh-kle” 
no one could be sure. The word is now well estab- 
lished, and authorized by the lexicographers. 

In the French language, the word for the same 
thing has had a hard time in becoming established. 
it was variously called a “célérifére,” a ‘“véloci- 
fere,” a “bicycle” and a “bicyclette’’—the last word 
being commonly applied to the machine which we 
eall a safety bicycle. 

But the word “vélo,” a contraction of one of 
the others, has come into very common use, 
and threatens to supplant the others. It is used 
much as English-speaking bicyclers use the word 








“wheel.” The French also have a word of un- 
known etymology, “‘bécane,” which they apply to 
the bicycle. 

The Germans, when the bicycle came into use, 
set about making a name for it which should be 
purely German. They called it a “Fahrrad,” or 
travelling wheel; and this word they have since 
abbreviated into “Rad,” or simply “wheel.” 

The Italians and Spaniards followed much the 
same path that the French did, and divide their 
loyalty between “velocifero” and “‘bicicletta” or 
“bicicleta.” 

Even the Chinese must have a name for the 
wheel. They employ their usual figurative style 
of speech, and cali it a “gaugma,” or “foreign 
horse,” or “‘foi chai,” flying-machine. 

The Flemings, or Belgian people of Teutonic 
speech, who are zealously purifying their language 
of foreign terms, have had the utmost difficulty in 
settling upon a word for this machine. Some 
called it a “‘snelwiel,” some a “‘voetwiel,” some a 
“trapwiel;” but the real scholars among them 
insisted that it should be called by a word of pure 
Flemish origin, which really described it. This 
word is as follows: 

“Gewielsnelrijroettrappeudneusbrekergestel.” 

In spite of their loyalty to their native speech, it 
is noticed that even the most conservative Flemish 
wheelmen never use this word when riding over a 
rough road. 


EDISON’S ADVENTURE. 


The authors of “The Life and Inventions of 
Edison” tell a good story of the manner in which 
their hero once saved the life of a child at the risk 
of hisown. He was then the newsboy of a train 
running between Port Huron and Detroit. The 
station agent at Mt. Clemens had a boy a year and 
a half old, with whom Edison—‘Al,” as he was 
called—was fond of playing during the half-hour 
or more that the train stopped at that station. 


One summer forenoon, while the train was bein, 
taken apart and made up anew, a car was uncouple 
and sent down the track with no brakeman to 
control it. Edison, who had been looking at the 
fowls in the poultry-yard, turned just in time to 
see little Jimmie on the main track, throwing 

ebbles over his head, utterly unconscious of 

anger. 

A Sopret his papers upon the platform, seized 
the child in his arms, and threw himself off the 
track, face downward in sharp, fresh gravel ballast, 
without a second to spare. As it was, the wheel of 
the car struck the heel of his boot. 

“I was in the ticket-office,” says the child’s 
father, “and hearing a shriek, ran out in time to 
see the train hands bringing the two boys to the 
platform.” 

Having no other way of showing his gratitude, 
the agent said: 

“AT, if you will stop off here four days in the 
week, and keep Jimmie out of harm’s way until 
the mixed train returns from Detroit, I will teach 
you telegraphing.” 

“Will (all said Edison. 

“Ty wil 7 


He extended his hand and said, “It’s a bargain,” 
and so Edison became a telegrapher. 


A NICKEL STANDARD. 


Five cents was the value which a Texas farmer 
once placed upon a minister’s prayer. The.story is 
told in the Epworth Era of the Rev. H. S. Thrall, 
one of the pi 8 of Methodism in Texas. 


In company with a number of itinerants, who 
were on their way to conference, Doctor Thrall 
stopped to spend the night with an old farmer. It 
was the custom then to settle the bill at night, so 
that they might rise about three o’clock in the 
morning and ride a good way before breakfast, and 
lie by in the heat of the day. 

Doctor Thrall, acting as spokesman of the party, 
said to the old farmer after supper, ““We are a 
company of Methodist Fay ene going to confer- 
ence. If you will get the family together we will 
have prayers with you.” 

After pra¥®rs, one by one settled his bill. 
Thrall’s turn came, and he asked for his bill. 
old farmer replied: 

“Well, pa’son, I charged the rest twenty-five 
cents, but bein’ as you prayed for us so good, I 
won’t charge you but twenty cents.”” The brethren 
had the laugh on Doctor Thrall. 





Doctor 
The 


WHY HE WAS SILENT. 


A physician describes, in the Atlanta Journal, a 
remarkable case of a t's fidence in his 
physician: 


When I was a student in Philadelphia I had a 
potent, an Irishman, with a broken leg. When 

e plaster bandage was removed, and a lighter 
one put in its place, I noticed that one of the pins 
went in with great difficulty, and I could not under- 
stand it. 

A week afterward, in removing this pin, I found 
it had stuck hard and fast, and 1 was forced to 
remove it with the forceps. What was my aston- 
ishment, on making an examination, to find that 
the pin had been run through the skin twice instead 
of through the cloth. 

“Why, Pat,” said I, “didn’t you know that pin 
was sticking in you?” 

“To be shure I did,” replied Pat, “but I thought 
you knoaved your business, so I hilt me tongue.’ 


+i 
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HIS OCCUPATION. 


A negro was on the witness-stand—one of the 
old-fashioned kind, not impudent but plain-speak- 
ing. The lawyer got along fairly well until he 
asked the witness what his occupation was. 


“I’s a carpenter, sir.” 

“What kind of a carpenter?” 

“They calls me a jack-leg carpenter, sah.” 

“What is a jack-leg carpenter?” 

“He is a carpenter who is not a first-class car- 
penter, sah.” 

“Well, explain fully what you understand a jack- 
leg carpenter to be,” insisted the lawyer. 

“Boss, I declar’ I dunno how ter ’splain any mo’ 
*cept to say hit am jes de same diffunce ’twixt you 
an’ er fust-class lawyer.” 


AMERICAN LINEN. 


An American art student in Paris noticed one day 
in a shop window a flaring advertisement of “Linge 
Américain.” 

“American linen!” thought he. “Why should 
they advertise American linen here in a country 
noted for its skill in linen manufacture, and when 
Trish linen is so cheap? Besides, I didn’t know we 
made much linen in America.” 


He went inside to make inquiries, and found the 
vaunted product of our country to be paper collars 
and cuffs! Does any other country compete with 
us in this production? 











Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 
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A complete Business Course by Mail. Most practical 


A whole 
Vegetable 
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system yet devised. Distance no obstacle. Write for a ‘ 

¢ Feulars. Metropolitan Business College, Chicago, Ill. they, ’ ey = FOR 20 i 
come P=? oo (2 DIMES.) 
up $0 easy,’-Mrs. Hen.14 Packets postpaid. 


Cheaper than eating bacon ail summer! ! 
HERE is the list: 1 pkt. Radishes, 6 kinds, mixed, 


Autoharp. 


Have you read the story of ‘How the oo og Ap poy 
Autoharp Captured the Family ?”’ Lpkt. Squash, Delicate; 1 phe. Onion, Vaugha 's Early 
No? You should read it for it is a true | ter, Josanele Climbing Lark. Panulope ght ponain, 


; Lpkt. Parsley; 1 pkt. Parsnip, 
, Pie; 1 pk 


story. None so old or so young that |Z Spt .tte, ”umpile, Fie 1 phe. 'Somtio, Ret nd 
Total 14; also FREE, if you mention 


they are not delighted to be able to play 
a musical instrument quite satisfactorily 
with almost no practice. Whose Autoharp 
should you buy ? Have you not noticed 
that our Autoharp is “ Ze Autoharp ?” 
We make the ov/y Autoharps sold in the 


A ; . 
this paper, one mixed pkt. of our World's Fair Sweet 
Peas and Pansies. poe Cae Soe seeds and the 
quantity in the packages will be held to our regular 
stan as before. Nocash prizes or lottery. We give real 
money value, cash down in this ‘hard times’ collection. 


specraz BARGAINS for 25 
No. 1.- 5 Good Roses in colors, 26c. 
No. 2.- 4 New Prize Chrysanthemums, 25c. 





United States and there is nothing like No, 3.-15 Pkts. lower Seeds, assorted, 25¢. 
them. With the felted chord bars the most se. 4-40 Sgetas Ba, an Gee, Oe. 
rapid changes can be made, and quick with Tub and Gladiolus. Order by number. 


ay ; l t soc. 
music is easy to play. $1.50 buys a fair ee eee a oe 





: Our Big AIN CATALOGUE is, just » little bit 

Autoharp ; $5.00 buys a very satisfactory | 3 better, than some others. x yo oes oF 
one. Youcan play it without a teacher. Our Catalogue is expensive, but we mail it free with 
every order. Write to-day, east or west, prompt service 

Send for our story and catalogue. from the two great centers. We surely save you money. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK, 26 Barclay St. 88 State St., CHICAGO, 
aseate 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. A, rro E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 


New Sweet Peas. 
More than 20,000 Pounds of Seed ! 


Do You Kaow What a Wonderful Improvement Has Been Made in Sweet Peas? 


The New Sweet Peas are large, gracefully-formed flowers of lasting substance, marvellously 
beautiful in their clear and lovely coloring, valuable because of their abundant productiveness, and 
full of old-time sweet simplicity. Sweet Peas have become the favorite and the fashionable flower of 
the day, and are so popular that where one formerly grew them, thousands now plant them. 


<7 We are headquarters 

in America for 
Sweet Peas, and 
7 now call attention to 


The Greatest 
Offer Ever Made 
in Sweet Peas 


known as FORDHOOK COLLECTION 

of NEW SWEET PEAS for 1895. 
For 25 cts we will send, post-paid, to any 
* address, one full-sized packet of 


each of the Five Finest Novelties, and a large packet of 
New Sweet Peas, mixed. This Collection contains: 


BLUSHING BEAUTY. One of the finest; three to four 
flowers facing one way on long stems. The color is 
lovely beyond expression; exquisitely soft fleshy-rose. 
COUNTESS OF RADNOR. Three large, expanded 
flowers on a stem, with two colors clearly shown ; the 
wings are delicate light mauve while the standards 
are rich lavender mauve. Unequalled for contrast 
with light and pink. 

EMILY HENDERSON. Pure white seedling from 
Blanche Ferry, possessing all the extra early and free- 
flowering qualities of its parent. Good, lasting flowers 

on stiff stems; pure satiny white in color. 
FIREFLY. For color this superb variety is unap- 
proached. Splendid, large, expanded flowers, three on 
a stem: truly a fiery scarlet, vivid in the wings and deep 
brilliant in the standards. 
GAIETY. Splendid, expanded flowers, three to four on 
long stems; standing out well from the foliage ; beautifully 
marked with lively stripes of bright crimson on white. 
NEW SWEET PEAS, MIXED. This is our own 
nixture—a beautiful bouquet of which, 
natural size, painted in fourteen colors, is 
shown on the superb new painting men- 
tioned below. It contains more than 30 
Eckford Novelties. The seed is now so 
cheap that lovers of Sweet Peas should 
plant it by the pound. Per packet 5 
cents, 6 packets for 25 cents; ounce 10 
cents; 3 one-ounce ee for 25 
cents; quarter pound 30 cents; per 
pound $1.00, post-paid. 


With the above we send FREE 


a copy of the popular booklet, 

**ALL ABouT SWEET PEAS,”’ 

specially written for us by the 

Rev. Mr. Hutchins, and charm- 
ingly illustrated, a simple but 
trustworthy guide to success 
with Sweet Peas. 


Instead of this little book 


—you may have it—youcan 
select either a packet of the 
New Sweet Pea American 
Belle, or the New Lottie 
Eckford (not yet catalog- 
ued by us), makin;: in all 
Seven Superb Sweet Peas 

for 25 cents. 
we 


For $1.00 will 


‘send Four Complete 
Collections as above 
and also one original 
packet of Eckford’s New 
Giant White Sweet Pea, 
** BLANCHE BURPEE.’’ 

































































Mr. Eckford himself pronounces this to be “by fur the finest Sweet Pea ever produced.” ‘BLANCHE 
BurPEE” (in Eckford’s Original Packets) alone is 25 cents per packet or 5 packets for $1.00. This 
grand novelty, now first introduced, has won the highest prizes at the Great Flower Shows of England 
and Scotland. , 

With every Dollar Order, if asked for, we will send Free a Superb New Painting of Sweet Peas, size 
15x19 inches. ‘This work of Art is in fourteen colors, and shows six bouquets painted from nature. 

to sell ‘‘Fordhook Collection of Sweet Peas.’’ All those who are so situ- 
AGENTS WANTED ated that they can spare a little time to show this collection to their neigh- 
bors and friends, can easily make money. Write for special terms to Agents. 


WRITE TO-DAY! This Advertisement will not appear again. ASK FOR 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” A handsome book of 174 pages, 400 illustrations, beautiful 
colored plates painted from nature, with many new features for 1895. It tells all about the Best Seeds 
that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had elsewhere. Mailed free to intending purchasers. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EARTHQUAKES IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Eighteen hundred and ninety-four was an 


earthquake year. Greece, Italy, and many other 
southern countries and islands were more or less 
convulsed, and in America, both Texas and 
California received a shaking, and Mexico has 
hardly recovered from hers. It is so long since 
New England had an earthquake of any size, it 
may surprise some New Englanders to know 
that eight, worth mentioning, are recorded in her 
history. 

The first was on the first day of June, 1638, and 
was styled ‘‘a great and remarkable one.” It 
came with a report like thunder, or the rattling of 
coaches on paving-stones. 

In many places chimneys fell, and dishes were 
thrown from shelves. The waters and the ships 
in the harbors were shaken. The ‘‘shake” lasted 
only four minutes, but for nearly twenty days 
the earth was unquiet. 

The second, and a “great” one, was in 1658. 
The third was in 1663, and was violent in Canada, 
but slight in New England. 

The fourth, in 1727, was described by Governor 
Hutchinson. Out of a serene sky, a most amazing 
noise was heard of roaring and rattling. It was 
thought, says the chronicler of the occurrence 
quaintly, that ten thousand coaches ‘‘would not 
have exceeded it.’’ 

Walls fell in and chimneys fell down. The sea- 
men supposed their vessels to have struck a shoal, 
such was the shock. It was felt throughout seven 
hundred miles of country. 

The fifth was in 1755, and like its predecessors, 
occurred on a serene and pleasant night. In 
the town of Boston, about one hundred chimneys 
were levelled, and about fifteen hundred thrown 
down in part. 

Streets were covered with brick. Clocks were 
stopped. The ends of about twelve or fifteen brick 
buildings were thrown down. The vane of the 
market-house was thrown off, and another vane 
was bent. At New Haven the ground seemed to 
rise like waves of the sea; houses shook and 
cracked. | 

The sixth and seventh were in March and 
October, 1761. The eighth was less severe, in 
1783, and was felt from New Hampshire to Penn- 
sylvania. So if New England should catch the 
prevailing fashion and indulge in a shake or two, 
there will still be no occasion to borrow anxiety 
or think the end of the world has come. 

Earthquakes, tempests, and all disturbances of 
the kind are said to come in cycles, and apparently 
New England has already lived through one 
“cycle” in safety in the course of her brief his- 
torical period. There is no doubt that she could 
live through another, if such should happen to 
visit her. 
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OUT OF THE WRECE. 


Mr. Hudson opens his ‘‘Idle Days in Patagonia” 
with a description of the adventurous manner in 
which he reached the country. He had taken 
passage to the Rio Negro in an unseaworthy old 
steamer, and was overtaken by a gale. To make 
matters worse, the captain, a man more than 
eighty years old, was fatally ill, and the one mate 
was asleep, leaving the men to navigate the 
steamer on a perilous coast and in the darkest 
hour of a tempestuous night. Mr. Hudson 
himself was just falling into a doze when a 
succession of bumps, accompanied by strange 
grating and grinding noises, and shuddering 
motions of the ship, caused him to start up and 
rush to the cabin door. 


The night was black and starless, with wind and 
rain, but for acres round us the sea was whiter 
, than milk. Idid not step out. Close to me, half- 
way between my cabin door and the bulwarks, 
where our only boat was fastened, three of the 
sailors were standing together, talking in low tones. 
“We are lost,’ I heard one say; and another 
answered, ‘‘Ay, lost forever !’’ 

Just then the mate, roused from sleep, came 
running to them. ‘Good heavens! What have 
you done with the steamer!’’ he exclaimed, 
sharply; then, dropping his voice, he added, 
“Lower the boat—quick !”” 

I crept out and stood, unseen in the obscurity, 
within five feet of the group. My only thought 
was that at the last moment, when they would be 
unable to prevent it, I would spring with them 
into the boat and save myself, or else perish with 
them in that awful white surf. 

But another person, more experienced than I, 
whose courage took another and better form, was 
alsonear and listening. He was the first engineer, 
a young Englishman from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Seeing the men making for the boat, he slipped 
out of the engine-room, revolver in hand, and 
secretly followed them; and when the mate gave 
that order, he stepped forward with the weapon 
raised, and said in a quiet but determined voice 
that he would shoot the first man who should 
attempt to obey it. The men slunk away and 
disappeared in the gloom. 

The passengers came pouring out, and last of 
all the old captain, white and hollow-eyed from 
his death-bed, appeared like a ghost among us. 
He gave no order, but by some lucky chance the 
steamer got off the rocks and plunged on through 
the milky surf, till suddenly we were in black and 
comparatively calm water. 

For ten or twelve minutes the ship sped on; 





then she ceased to move, and we were stuck fast 
in the sand. 

Little by little the darkness grew less intense, 
and at last we could see a range of low hills or 
dunes of sand, scarcely a stone’s throw from the 
ship's bows. I at once determined to land. Three 
other passengers resolved to bear me company ; 
and as the tide had now gone out, and the water 
at the bows was barely waist-deep, we were 
lowered by means of ropes into the sea, and 
quickly waded to the shore. 
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MODEST GENIUS. 


Probably no great artist ever received more pe 


ardent praise and admiration than the celebrated 
pianist, Franz Liszt. 
people strove to meet him with new kinds of 
ovations and original modes of flattery. His 
biographers say that flattery was sweet to him. 
He often seemed to accept the most exaggerated 
flattery as only hisdue. He brooked no interrup- 
tion when he was playing. If a royal personage 
presumed to speak, he stopped playing. His 
remark on such an occasion, ‘‘When the emperor 
speaks every one else is silent,’’ is famous. 


He was playing for Queen Victoria. She ordered 
a window opened; two minutes later she ordered 
it closed. Liszt left the room and smoked a cigar 
in the park for half an hour. Then he went on 
with the concert. Some one asked why he with- 
drew. “I thought my playing might disturb her 
jesty in giving her orders,’’ he replied. 
he eminent critic, Ernest Legouvé, presents 
another side of Liszt’s character. He writes: 
“Up to this time no pianist had ventured to 
play alone in a great theatre to an audience of 
fifteen hundred. ‘Thalberg’s first great success at 
the Théatre-Italien led Liszt to give a concert in 
the Opera House. I attended it full of hope and 
joy, but vacant spaces in the house dismayed me. 
y fears were justified, The concert was not a 
triumph. The next morning I received a letter 
from Liszt, a letter which showed an unknown 
Liszt, a modest Liszt. 


| nials, price-list, etc., free. 
Wherever he went, the | 
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Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


|e t 
Iljustrated Catalogue with HomE testimo- 
Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for the New England States. 
K. M. ELLIoTT, 3% Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 
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CHAPPED HANDS CURED IN ONE NIGHT. 


The Best Remedy 


for Chapped Hands, Burns, 
Salt Rheum and all rough- 
ness of the skin, is 


Ryder’s> 
«~Chapine. 


Full-size bor 15c. post-paid. 
Samples Free. Agents Wanted. 
4 JOHN H. RYDER, 

ES. we ‘ 2988 Washington St., Boston. 
Wholesale, Weeks & Potter, 360 Washington Street. 











SEVERE COLDS CURED 
in Twenty-four Hours. 


Mr. Frederick E. Bradstreet. 97 Main Street, Glouces. 
ter, Mass., says: During the past year I have had 
jon to use your 





“It did not astonish me, because I remembered 
an incident in Scheffer’s studio. Scheffer was 
finishi Liszt’s portrait, and in posing, Liszt 
assu: aninspired air. Scheffer said brusquely : 
‘Oh, bother, Liszt! Don’t put on those airs of a 
man of genius with me; you know I am not 
imposed upon by it.’ 

“Liszt was silent a moment, then he said: ‘You 
are quite right, my friend.. But you do not know 
how it spoils one to be an infant prodigy.’ ”’ 

The letter to Legouvé was substantially this: 
“My dear Legouvé, I am going to speak to you 
as friend to friend, and to confide to you a 
weakness. I ask you for this once to be silent 
upon the defective = of my talent. Pardon 
the weakness, and believe that I could make this 


uest only of a friend.” 
ig at once responded, with sincerity, that 
there were no defective ‘sides to Liszt’s talent, and 
pointed out to him the mistake which had been 
made in the position of the orchestra, adding that 
no one in the world could have succeeded so well 
as he under such circumstances, and that what 
was to him a semi-failure would have been a 
brilliant success to any one else. Legouvé wrote 
a criticism for publication with which Liszt was 
greatly pleased. 
——————_<oe— —___ 


UNCHAINED. 


An Englishman, filled with a thirst for informa- 
tion, was travelling, a good many years ago, on 
one of the Clyde steamers; and as it was passing 
the beautiful town of Largs, then little more than 
a village, and unnoticed in his guide-book, he 
asked a Highland fellow-passenger its name. 

“Oh, that’s Largs, sir.” 

*<Is it incorporated ?”” 

‘““What’s your wull, sir ?”’ 

“Is it incorporated ?”’ 

‘*What’s your wull, sir?’ 

“Dear me! Is it a borough? 

ae 

“Oh, yes, sir. Largs has a provost and bailies.” 

Anxious to have question of incorporation 
settled, and aware that Scotch civic magistrates 
were invested with golden chains of office, worn 
around their necks, the Londoner persisted in his 
inquiries. 

“Do the magistrates wear chains ?’’ he asked, 
after a moment's reflection. 

“Na, sir!’’ exclaimed the Highland countryman 
with great indignation: ‘“‘The provost and bailies 
o’ Largs aye gange loose!’’ 


~~ 
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GOOD DIGESTION. 


Everybody knows that good digestion is a thing 
to be desired, and consequently, if a certain New 
Hampshire farmer is to be believed, hens are 
creatures to be envied, in this respect at least. 

“QO grandpa!’’ exclaimed his little city-bred 
granddaughter, who had been accorded the privi- 
lege of feeding the hens during her visit to the 
farm, ‘‘there were quite a lot of peanut-shells in 
the dish 1 emptied for the hens just now, and I 
never knew it till I saw them eating them as fast 
- Lf could. Do you suppose it'll make them 
sick ?”’ 

“Sick !’’ echoed the old man, placidly surveying 
his grandchild’s flushed and anxious face. ‘You 
needn’t go to werritin’ your little head abaout 
them hens fer the matter of a few peanut-shells, I 
reckon. Why, there aint a namable thing them 
hens can’t swaller an’ di-gest, ’s fur’s I know, 
*thaout it may be the door-stun, an’ it wouldn’t 
upset my calc’lations a mite ef they was to tackle 
that some day. I persume t’ say it aint anythin’ 
but bein’ a kind of an onhandy size that’s kep’ 
that stun from bein’ eat up long ago!”’ 


Has it magis- 
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BEYOND DISPUTE. 


A concise and witty veto is accredited to a 
former mayor of Portland, Maine. 


He refused to approve a bill of eighty dollars 
for an aldermanic feast. One of the items in the 
objectionable bill was : 

‘The City of Portland, Dr. . . . 100 _ 

The veto merely said: ‘The city of Portland 
does not smoke.” 





Young Cherry Balsam 


in two cases of very severe cold with bronchial trouble, 
both of which were cured by it in twenty-four hours, 
I consider it the best cough preparation I have ever 
used and gladly recommend it to all. 








Quality 
Purity 


can always be found in the 


hy “Oxford” or 
z “Superfine’’ Brands. 


When you buy Chocolates ask for these 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 
Manufactured by 
D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





If you want the most delicious confectionery, get 


Hildreth’s 


Original and Only 


Viloch 


Molasses Candy. 
It will not Stick. 


Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes : 
t Ib., 3¢ Ib., and a 1o-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
“Velvet,” is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


We have many IMITATORS, 
but no COMPETITORS. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 
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ties in the United States, 


“+ Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
Joseph Breck & Sons, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We mail free to purchasers wh: 
Paper, a 25c. package of wild garden soods. om 
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| Better than pi 


-For-tTue.Fine-Trapve: 
CHOCOLATES ? 





ARD 


Bon Bons 


*WINTHROP M-BAKER - 
49° Atlantic Ave 
BOSTON. 














“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 










| Nervous Headache, 
| Sick Headache, se 
Neuralgia. ‘ x 
PyYRO-FEBRIN © 
TABLETS. | 


Perfectly Harmless. 


Contain no opiates Always effective—Kasily taken 
ls— Dissolve in the weakest stomach 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


A 


At druggists or by mail 25c. per bor, Samples Free. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 









Oil cloths cleaned 
perfectly. 


Bon Ami 


The Modern Cleaner 


removes dirt 


without a scratch. 


Contains no acids to discolor or 
~ deaden finish or rot the cloth. 











It is as easy as licking a stamp to 
mend all sorts of broken things ;— 


“No Bother:” 
That is worth 
something to 


busy people ; 


No heating, no 
waiting forthe man 3 
of the house to find «* more time! ’’— 


vin FE PAGE'S 


Renny cust Gam Men J ES 

READY f USE 

strongest on earth, and has no acid to injure 
fine The United Statesin vernment 
requisitions, specifies Lz Pacr's as the standard 
glue. Is'nt that the glue you want ? 





As 
ae 


A grocer tells us 
that nearly every 
oatmeal claims to 
be as good as 


Isn’t the oatmeal 
which all others 
are trying to equal 
a pretty good oat- 
meal for you to 


buy ? 


Steam 
Cooked 
That's Why. 


H=-O{ Gen) } Company, x. ¥. 
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Saves Your Carpet’s Wear. 


The Norwich CARPET LINING goes between the Carpet and the 
floor and protects the Carpet from the grind of broom and shoes as no 
other Carpet Lining can. Makes the Carpet feel richer, thicker — protects 
from moisture and drafts —deadens sounds. That’s the 


N orw i ch Folded Paper 


Carpet Lining. 
Made of layers of folded, very durable paper. Has no filthy filling 
Is easily, quickly cleaned. Does not tear. Is a 
common-sense Carpet Lining. 
It will save its cost in one year’s 
wear of the Carpets. Compare 
the ‘‘ NorwicH’’ with any other 
Carpet Lining when you make 


to stick to carpets. 















your next purchase and you will 
see the superior value of the 
’ ** NorwWICH,’’ or send to us for 
free, large sample. 


For Sale by 
Best Carpet Dealers. 


If-your Dealer will not supply you, it can be 
ordered direct from the Factory in any 
quantity over 20 yards, express paid, 
at 10 cents a yard. 


Norwich Carpet 
Lining Company, 
Norwich, Conn. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The 
McPhail Piano Co., 


520 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON. 
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cannot for the McPhail 


To Any Girl 
A Solid Silver Thimble 
To Any Boy 


A Handsome Jack-Knife 


WITH TWO BLADES. 


“There is no claim of wus made for any Piano that 
honestly be . 


WOOKOKOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOK 





AS CREAM Id 


TO MILK 


So is WHEAT GERM to all 
other Preparations of Wheat. 


GLUTEN! 
That’s the Difference. 


—AAKAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAMA 


For the name of some person who is about to purchase 
a piano. Names must be indorsed by mts. Fo 
same name from more parties goes to first 
received, but a cute remembrance 1 be sent in an- 
swer to all. This offer holds good for 60 days. 


Boys and Girls, 
Keep Your Ears Open! 


























ARMSTRONG & McKELVY, 
Cincinnati. 


ANCHOR. 
Pittsburgh. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


Common Sense 


dictates that you use materials when painting 
that you know something about. Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and have been 
the standard for years. You know all about 
them; if you don’t your painter does. To 
make sure, however, examine the brand (see 
list). 

Bor colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
White Lead tinting colors; they are the best 
and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
tinting Pure White Lead. Pamphlet and 
color-card free. 


NATIONAL LEAD C@., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


uffalo, 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, | 

Pittsburgh. } 
ECKSTEIN | 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 

New York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO. | 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 


Cleveland. 
MISSOURI. 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 

St. Louis. 
SALEM, 


SOUTH 
St. Louis and Chicago. 
ULSTER, 
New York. 
UNION, 38 
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THYMOZONE 


IS GOOD FOR. 


INTERNALLY. 


Tt will cure most cases of Sore Throat 
if taken in. season, and is of vahie 
in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, 
Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either 
as a gargle or spray. 

It will destroy Bacteria and is healing 
in effect in Ulceration of the Stomach or 
Bowels, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid 
and Scarlet. Fevers, Cholera and simi 
diseases. 





EXTERNALLY. 


Itisa nage Antiseptic and Deodor- 
izer, healing and cleansing in its effect. 
Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, 


: 
etc., or wherever ‘there are unhealthy dis- 


co 


charges or inflammation. 

As a tooth and mouth wash it is ex- 
cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 
healing and hardening the gums. 


Physicians and Dentists Recommend It — Everybody Should Use It. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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A Lenten Season’s 


trial of 







Beardsley’s 
Shredded 
Codfish 


PICKED UP.IN BONTOW STHE 
FBADY FOR THE TABLE IN'JS MINUTES 


NOTHI+G Eme tr 


J. W. BEARDSLEYS NS 
[Lite s7. 5 SONS 


T9*160 weer 


insures its use 


3 
Through Every Season. 
If you have never tested the merits of Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish ask your 














Grocer to put in a box with your next order. It is white as a lily and 
odorless. Fish Balls, Fish Cream or ‘‘Picked-up” Codfish 
prepared for the table in 15 minutes. 


There is Only One “SHREDDED” Codfish; that’s Beardsley’s. 


J, W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
10C. a Box. _ 179 & 180 West St., New York. 
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A LETTER FROM 


Superintendent of Public Schools, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 


THE 


Commending the new Curative Lubricant, 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.. Y., January 2, 1895. 


: ‘‘Last Fall I was taken with a severe cold— the 
$ ‘*severest, I think, that I have ever had. It began in 
“the head but quickly went to the throat and chest, 
‘‘causing a tightness and an oppression such as I had 
‘‘never before felt. It was accompanied by a violent 
‘cough. I tried several remedies without relief. The 
‘oppression continued without abatement and I felt 
**the conditions were alarmingly favorable for some- 
“thing much more serious than a cold. 
‘*Having found no relief, one morning I thought I 
‘‘would try Salva-cea. I had used it for cuts and 
‘‘bruises with great success but not for any such 
‘*purpose as this. I spread a quantity on a piece of 
‘flannel and placed it on my chest. It is no exagger- 
‘ation to say that before night, I might almost say 
‘‘before noon, the oppression and tightness were 
‘‘entirely gone, and the fear of any more serious com- 
‘plications had passed. No one could have been more 
‘surprised than I was at the suddenness and com- 
‘*pleteness of the relief.” 








EDWARD BURGESS. 





Salva-cea is sold in tin boxes at 25 and 50 cents. 
At druggists, or by mail. 


THE BRANDRETH Co.,, 274 Canal St., New York. 
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